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THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


THOMAS MOORE, esa. the author of the Epicurean, of 
which we had lately the pleasure to speak in the most favour- 
able manner, is the only son of a respectable merchant in 
Dublin, and was born May 28, 1780. From an epistle to his 
eldest sister, written from Norfolk, in Virginia, in 1803, we 
have reason to believe that his early years were distinguished 
by domestic enjoyment and happiness. 

Mr. Moore acquired the rudiments of education under the late 
Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Dublin; a gentleman whose suavity of 
manners, and literary attainments were, at that time, exten- 
sively known and duly respected. Mr. Moore discovered such 
talent in early life, as induced his father to enter him at the 
early age of fourteen as a student of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Here he became distinguished not only for the highest 
literary attainments as a scholar, but as a patriot, enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the liberty and independence of his country. 
In November, 1799, Mr. Moore become a member of the Middle 
Temple; and in the course of the following year he came before 
the world as the translater of the “ Odes of Anacreon,” into 
English verse, with notes. Of this, it is enough to say that 
it is sufficiently elegant and fascinating; but, in some parts, the 
imagination and passions of the writer appear to transgress 
the limits of a just morality. The same observation extends, 
with appropriate truth, to a volume of poems, chiefly amatory, 
published by our author in 1801, under the name of “ Little —.” 
In reference to these poems and his Irish Melodies, Mr. Sheridan 
said of our author, “ that there was no man who put so much 
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of his heart into his fancy as Tom Moore; that his soul seemed 
as if it were a particle of fire separated from the sun, and was 
always fluttering to get back to that source of light and heat.” 

Being appointed Registrar to the Admiralty at Bermuda, 
Mr. Moore Jeft England in the Autumn of 1808; but the situa- 
tion proving, in every respect, unsuited to his temper of mind, 
he soon found itgexpedient te appoint a deputy—threugh whose 
malversation he was, some time afterwards, involved in very 
great difficulties and embarrasments. Before returning to 
England, Mr. Moore visited the United States. The opinions 
which he then formed of the new world were given to the public 
in his “ Remarks on the Manners and Society of America,” in 
a work entitled Odes and Addresses ; the preface to which has 
been considered as not inferior to his poetical compositions, 

On his return to Europe, Mr, Moore married a Miss Dyke, 
a young lady of great personal charms, amiable disposition, 
and accomplished manners; and then retired to Bow Wood, near 
Chippenham, to enjoy domestic life, in all the beauty and quiet 
of a rural spot. He hence became known to the noble _pos- 
sessor of Bow Wood-park, at whose table he is a frequent and 
a welcome guest. 

Of the various productions of Mr. Moore’s pen, none have 
obtained a more deserved or more general commendation than 
his poem of Lalla Rookh. This, of itself, is sufficient to im- 
mortalize his fame, and ta place him in the highest rank of 
modern poets, 

Of nearly equal merit, ‘* The Loves of the Angels,” has not 
become so decided a favourite with the public—Our readers 
will recollect that Lord Byron has written on the same sub- 
ject, though without any knowledge by either poet of the in- 
teutions of the other. 

Of his lighter pieces, “ the Fudge Family,” and the “ Two 
penny Post Bag,” have found acceptance with the public in 
uo ordinary degree, They are amusing trifles, indicating great 
talent, and versatility of genius, and well calculated to amuse the 
fire-side circle, or to banish the ennui of a rainy day. 

In his Memoirs of Captain Rock, Mr. Moore assumes the 
severer and more important duties of a politician; and bas 
traced the evils of his country, its. misery, its degradation, and 
its crimes, to their real source. Someé of its positions may be 
disputable; party feeling may have imparted a deeper colour- 
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ing to its opinions; and the enthusiasm of a generous and pa- 
triotic mind may sometimes have hurried the writer into less 
cautious statements—but that it contains much sound truth, 
cannot be denied. 

The Life of Sheridan, and the Epicurean, are the latest of 
Mr. Moore’s works, and have both been received by the pub- 
lic with acceptance and delight; the latter is, at this moment, 
in the full glory of its high popularity. 

Mr. Moore is not only a poet, but by his exquisite taste 
for music, which he has highly cultivated, has often given to 
his own verses all the magic expression of the most perfect 
harmony—The late Dr, Burney was astonished at his musical 
talents, which he pronounced to be emphatically his own. 

Mr. Moore is an excellent classical scholar, and particularly 
well read in the literature ef the middle ages. His conversa- 
tional powers are great; which, united with his modest, and 
unassuming manners, have opened for him a ready and wel- 
come admission into the most elevated circles of the polite 
world. 

The character of Mr. Moore’s later poetry, contrasted with 
his more juvenile productions has been thus sketched by a 
very able writer. ‘* The soul of his poetry has migrated into a 
purer form; and the verse which once courted admiration by 
meretricious enticements alone, now steals to the heart with 
a surer interest, by the modesty which softens and consecrates 
the influence of beauty. He is but too prone to run inte strained, 
incorrect, and even remote resemblances, so that he becomes 
confused, and sometimes even unintelligible. Yet he has the 
skill to disguise his imaccuracies in language so elegant, and 
melody so lulling, that though the fallacy be perceptible to 
the reader, the hearer is almost inevitably deceived. Mr. Moore 
possesses, we think, in an eminent degree, the virtue of poetical 
spirit,—that excellence which redeems so many faults. When 
his feelings are roused, he pours them out with an eloquent 
energy, which sweeps along as freely as if there were no 
shackles of rhyme or metre to eonfine its movements.” 

The life of a man of letters is barren in incident; it pro- 
eeeds in an even tenor, seldom to-day differing from what it 
was yesterday; and anticipating for to morrow not more of 
change or difference. We have little, therefore, to add to 
our poet’s biography; except to record that, on occasion of 
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his visit to Ireland, in 1818, a public dinner was given to him, 
which was graced by a large assemblage of the most distin. 
guished literary and political characters, the Earl of Charle- 
mont in the chair. His health having been proposed by the 
noble chairman, Mr. Moore, after the applause had subsided, rose, 
much affected, and returned thanks in the following terms:— 
‘<T feel this the very proudest moment of my whole life: 
to receive such a tribute from an assembly like this around 
me, composed of some of the warmest and manliest hearts that 
{reland can boast, is indeed a triumph that goes to my very 
heart, and awakens there all that an Irishman ought to feel, 
whom Irishmen like you have selected for such a distinction, 
Were my merits a handred times beyond what the partiality 
of the noble chairman has invested me with, this moment, this 
golden moment, of my life would far exceed them all. There 
are some among you, gentlemen, whose friendship has been 
the strength and ornament, the ‘dulce dectis’ of my existence; 
who, however they differ from my public sentiments, have ne- 
ver allowed that transient ruffle on the surface to impede the 
progress of the deep tide of friendship beneath ; men who feel 
that there is something more sacred than party; whose no- 
ble natures, in the worst of times, would come out of the con- 
flict of public opinion, like the pebbles of the ocean, but more 
smooth and more polished from its asperities by the very agi- 
tation in which they had been revolving. To see them be- 
side me ona day like this, is a pleasure that lives too deep 
for words. To the majority of you, gentlemen, J am unknown, 
but as‘your countryman, as one who has ventured to touch the 
chords ‘of Ireland’s harp, and whose best fame is made out of 
the echoes of their sweetnes,—as one whose humble talents have 
been devoted, and, with the blessing of God, ever shall be de- 
voted, to the honour and ‘advancement of his country’s name :— 
whose love for that country, even they, who condemn his man- 
ner of shewing it, will at least allow to be sincere, and per- 
haps forgive its intemperance for its trath, setting him down 
as one who loved, not wise, but too well. To most of you, gen- 
tlemen, I say I am but thus known: we have hitherto been 
strangers to each other; but may I not flatter myself that 
from this night a new era of communion begins between as? 
The giving and receiving of a tribute like this, is the very 
hot-bed of the heart, forcing at once all its feelings into the 
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fulness of fruit, which it would take years of ordinary ripen- 
ing to produce; and there is not a man of you who have pledged 
the cup of fellowship this night, with whom I would not claim 
the privilege of grasping by the hand, with all the cordiality 
of a long and well-cemented friendship. I could not say more, 
if I were to speak for ages. With a heart full as this glass, 
I thank you for your kindness to me, and have the sincere gra- 
tification of drinking all your healths,”’ 

D. D. 


BUONAPARTE AND THE MILLINER. 


NapoLeon BuonaparTe, even when at the pinnacle of power 
and summit of imperial dignity, was distinguished for his ad- 
herence to a remarkable simplicity of dress and deportment. 
A plain uniform, with a hat having no other ornament than 
a small three-coloured cockade, was the dress of the Emperor 
of “ the Great Nation.” But his utmost efforts would not carry 
a similar spirit of economy among the female part of his im- 
perial family; and it may be a consolation to persons of less 
consequence to know that, in this respect, the Emperor of ‘half 
the world” was nearly as powerless as they may feel themselves 
to be. The Empress Josephine, with all ner amiable qualities, 
was particularly profuse; and Pauline di Borghese, not less 
so. The efforts of Napoleon to limit their expences, sometimes 
gave rise to singular scenes. Upon one occasion, the Empe- 
ror found in company of Josephine, a certain milliner of high 
reputation and equal expense, withe whom he had forbidden 
his wife to have any dealings. Incensed at this breach of his 
positive orders, he directed the marchande des modes to be con- 
ducted to the Bicétre; but the number of carriages which 
brought the wives of his principal courtiers to consult ber in 
captivity, convinced him that the popularity of the milliner 
was too powerful even for his imperial authority: so he wisely 
dropped a contention which seemed ludicrous to the public; 
and the fair artist was set at liberty to charm and pillage the 
yay world of Paris at her own pleasure. 
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PREJUDICE AND PRINCIPLE: 
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A Cale. 


(Continued from page 90.) 
Who can behold with cold indifference, 
In woody dingle, or close bowering lane, 
Or heathy common, at the close of day, 
The gipsies rugged tent? the wild attire 
And savage bearing of the lawless train? 
Carelessly gaze upon the keen black eyes 
Of their dark damsels; while the ruddy fire 
Gives to their swarthy cheeks, and streaming hair, 
And high, stern features, an unearthly glow? 
Oh! there’s a spell connected with the name 
Of this mysterious race, which doth recall 
‘The legends told our cradle; the strange tales 


That soothed our spoiled and wayward ‘infancy. 

ANNE IrvIN was seated on a rude bench, within the ivy- 
covered porch of the cottage, hearing a little boy of eight years 
old read a chapter in the new Testament; explaining the meaning 
of different passages in the simplest and most comprehensive 
language, adapting them, as well as she could, to the boy’s 
capacity. Mrs. Brown, who was at work, first discovered her 
additional visitor, and bustled up to reach him a chair. 

“You are come to perform your promise, I see”—said Anne, 
striving to conceal the bright glow his unexpected presence had 
given to her cheeks:—“ I thought your charitable visit had been 
paid last night?” : 

“If ithad, I should have lost the pleasure of seeing Miss 
irvin here, to-day—calling on poor Mr. Jervis prevented it; 
which I shall now consider a fortunate event. But how is your 
* dear mother and the good vicar?” 

: ‘* Both, J am happy tu say, are quite well. Papa is with me: 
| he has only stepped across the common to inspect the gipsey’s 
encampment, and will be here presently.” 

“You have had a beautiful walk from the parsonage, this fine 
afternon,” said Francis, hardly knowing how to begin a con- 
versation from which he anticipated much pleasure, while a 
thousand subjects were in his head to which his treacherous 
lips could give no utterance. 
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« Yes,” returned Anne, not less confused than her com- 
panion,—“‘ [ have enjoyed our ramble exceedingly. This is the 
season of the year [ most love.—There is a glow in the heavens ; 
a richness in the varied hues of the fading woods; and a clear, 
bracing spirit in the air, which convey to my bosom an inde- 
finable charm.” 

«JT must confess I prefer the spring,” said Francis: “ it is 
the birth of the year.—We see nature, as it were, rising from 
the grave, and replenishing the earth with flowers and ver- 
dure. It calls forth the best feelings of the heart, and pre- 
sents to the soul a glorious type of its own resurrection.” 

‘That last observation does not savour much of infidelity,” 
returned Anne, with a glance of arch meaning at her compa- 
nion. 

“ You surely do not suspect me of infidelity, Miss Irvin ?” 

“Tt is a weakness of which I bave heard Mr, Stanhope 
accused—” 

“ And you believed it?” 

“ Your surprise at the charge convinces me to the contrary.— 
Alas! Mr. Stanhope, it is a doctrine too commonly entertained by 
the young people of the present day. Maoy have even the 
temerity boldly to avow their doubts as to the authenticity of 
the scriptures, and find their opinions assented to, and upheld by 
the unthinking, as arguments founded on reason. 

“The dispersion of the Jews, and the promulgation of the 
gospel, are to me unanswerable proofs of its truth,” retarned 
Francis: “ neither have I the vanity to disbelieve what so many 
good and wise men, forages past, have held sacred; I would as 
soon suspect the sun of becoming ice, as that the glorious 
hopes they entertained should perish,—It is true, I have felt 
doubts sometimes arise, but I always considered my own rea- 
son most in fault.” 

“It would be a good thing for mankind, in general, could 
they receive the Scriptures as meekly as this little child,” said 
Anne, “When a man rejects the Bible, he throws from him 
the only true source of tranquillity and comfort; and, in deny- 
ing his God, resigns all hope of a future existence. 1 never, 
yet found peace and infidelity inmates of the same bosom.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of the vicar, 


who had overheard the latter part of their discourse, 
“What!” he cried, “my Nancy and Mr. Stanhope engaged 
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in so grave a discussion !—I listened for descriptions from na- 
ture, and heard lectures from divinity instead.” 

_ Infidelity was the subject of our conversation, papa.” 

‘¢ So I find,” returned the vicar. “It is certainly a most ex. 
traordinary delusion. In my journey through life, I have met 
with people who denied a God, yet admitted and feared a Power 
of evil.—And with some, who doubted the truth of the Bible, 
yet give credit to the most absurd superstitions, There was 
a striking instance of this in the man who occupied the farm 
you see across those fields, many years ago. 

“Mr. Smith* was one of those stern men who never apply 
any thing of what they consider their own lawful property to 
relieve the most urgent necessities of their fellow-creatures, 
It is true, he never demanded more than his right; ‘but he en- 
forced his claims in the most cruel and arbitrary manner. He 
added to the character of a severe master and domestic tyrant, 
that of a professed infidel. 

« My tythes were never paid without the most abusive lan- 
guage, and the coarsest sarcasms thrown out against the folly 
of religion, the vices of the clergy, and the ridiculous fables 
contained in a book, which he said, we were pleased to call 
the Bible. 

“ It happened one severe frosty night, that a gang of gipseys 
made their encampment in this lane, and the weather being 
very cold they came to Mr. Smith’s gate with a humble pe- 
tition to beg a bundle of straw fur their bed.—Now, though 
Ido not approve of the manner in which these wandering cbil- 
dren of Egypt procure a subsistence, which is, generally, 
drawn from the community at large, yet I always think it the 
wisest plan to refuse their offers of service, or demands of as- 
sistance, with civility, as they are not insensible to kindness, 
and have it in their power to be very mischievous.—But this was 
not Mr. Smith’s method of acting and thinking; he not only 
dismissed them from his doors with hard words, but, ordering 
his servants to follow him, he proceeded to the lane, and, in 
spite of the darkness of the night and the inclemency of the 
season, broke up their encampment. 

“ One of the old sybils, enraged at this harsh treatment, lifted 
up her voice and loudly cursed him, ending her frightful ana- 
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themas by saying—* That as he had denied them a bed of 
straw on such a night, on the barren heath, he should never, 
from that hour, enjoy the sweets of repose himself, as the ‘first 
time he laid down on his bed he should never rise from it more.’ 
This wild menace had such an effect on the mind of the infidel, 
that, from that hour, he considered himself in a state of danina- 
tion, and, for eighteen years, always slept in a chair by the 
side of the kitchen fire; nor could sickness or the remonstrances 
of his friends, ever induce him to alter his uneasy couch.— 
Hearing this strange story, I went myself to visit this extraor- 
dinary victim of superstition, thinking that I might convince 
him of the folly of the gipsey’s prophesy, and of the absurdity 
of his own conduct. 

“© T found him raving in a fit of the gout, his anguish being 
increased by his uneasy position; but he remained deaf to all 
my arguments, still obstinately denying the truth of the gos- 
pel; yet placing the most unbounded reliance on the super- 
natural powers of an erring fellow-creature. 

“ His wife one night was alarmed by a dreadful'scream ; and, 
on going down stairs, found the unfortanate man burnt to death 
in his chair. A spark of fire had ignited his clothes, and he 
expired before any one came to his assistance. Such was the 
deplorable end of this eccentric character.” 

“It isa son of this man,” said Mrs. Brown, “ who this 
morning distrained our poor neighbour Carr’s goods for rent.” 

“ How!” exclaimed Mr, Irvin, starting from his chair; “ is 
it possible he could be so unfeeling as to distress those poor 
afflicted creatures? but what better conduct is to be expected 
by such a father !” 

“ Dear papa,” said Anne, rising, ‘‘ had we not better step 
as far as the cottage, and see what can be done for them’ 

“With all my heart, returned the vicar; “1 wish J had 
known this before.” 

Francis now related the anecdote he had just heard of John- 
stone, with which Mr. Irvin was greatly pleased. 

“Henry,” he said, “ disgraces himself by affecting the 
foolish manners of the dandies of the present day: but this is 
not the first instance I have known of his generous mitigation 
of the woes of others, I hope, I shall be able to make some- 
thing of him yet. But come, Nancy! we must be walking, 
or your aunt will wait tea for us.”” So bidding Francis good 
evening, the vicar and his daughter left the cottage. 
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Mrs. Brown received Francis’s charity with unfeigned gra. 
titude, and was eloquent in her praises of Miss Irvin. “She 
is an excellent young lady, Mr. Stanhope—There is scarcely a 
distressed family in, or near the town, who have not enjoyed 
her bounty.—I have heard the servants at the Parsonage say 
that her goodness even extends to the poor creatures in the 
Bridewell.” 

“She is, indeed, a charming girl,” sighed Francis, as he 
proceeded on his walk. ‘ Happy would that man be who ob- 
tained such a partner to sweeten the cares of life!” 

It was now sunset, and the wide common lay extended before 
him with all its golden furze and heath, glowing in the broad 
and ruddy light,—Francis had still an hour good to his appoint- 
ment with Johnstone, and being rather in a reflective mood, 
he extended his walk further into the country. 

Crossing the lower part of the common he reached a deep, 
narrow vale; sheltered, on one side, by low plantations for the 
preservation of game; and, on the other, by an abundance of 
furze, and stunted hawthorn bushes, with which its rugged 
sides were completely clothed. 

From the hollow bosom of the glen echoed a mingled din of 
human voices,. laughter, shout, and song. From the height on 
which he stood, Francis had a full view of the wild scene 
which burst like magic beneath his feet; and he soon found 
what he, in part, expected, that he had unconsciously approached 
the gipsey encampment, 


(To be continued) 








WOMAN’S LOVE.—A FRAGMENT. 


Le slaves they obeyed in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour; | 
And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her parting sigh. 

And this is man’s fidelity ! 


*Tis woman alone with a firmer heart, 

Can see all these idols of life depart, 

And love the more, and soothe, and bless 
Man in his utter wretchedness, 
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THE HEIRESS, 
AN AMERICAN TALE. 





A spricutLy, rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired little girl, used 
to sit, in the pleasant evenings of June, on the marble steps 
opposite to my lodgings, when I lived in Philadelphia, and 
sing over a hundred sonnets, and tell over as many tales in 
a sweet voice, and with an air of delightful simplicity, that 
charmed me many a time, She was then an orphan child, and 
reported to be rich. Often and often, I[ sat, after a day of toil 
and vexation, and listened to her innocent voice, bre athing forth 
the notes of peace and happiness, which flowed cheerfully 
from a light heart, and felt a portion of that tranquillity steal 
over my own bosom. Such was Eliza Huntly when [ first 
knew her. 

Several years had elapsed, during which time I had been 
absent from the city, when, walking along one of the most 
fashionable squares, I saw an elegant female figure step into a 
carriage, followed by a gentleman, and two pretty children, 
i did not immediately recognize her face, but my friend who 
was by my side, pulled my elbow.—Do you not remember little 
Eliza, who used to sing for us when we lived together in 
Walnut-Street?—I did remember—it was herself. 

She used to be fond, said he, of treating her little circle of 
friends with romances; and at last she acted out a neat ro- 
mance herself. She came out into the gay circles of life under 
the auspices of her guardians. It was said by some she was 
rich—very rich: but the amount of her wealth did not appear 
to be a matter of publicity; however, the current, and as was 
generally believed, well founded report, was sufficient to draw 
around her many admirers and, among the number, not a few 
serious courtiers. 

She did not wait long before a young gentleman on whom she 
had looked with a somewhat partial eye, because he was the 
gayest and handsomest of her lovers, emboldened by her parti- 
ality, made her an offer. Probably she blushed and her heart 
fluttered a little, but they were sitting in a moonlight parlour, 
and as her embarrassment was more than half concealed, she 
soon recovered, and as a playful humour happened not to have 
the ascendency, she put on a serious face, told him she was 
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honoured by his preference, but that there was one matter which 
she wished well understood, before, by giving a reply, she 


bound him to his promise. 
Perhaps you may have thought me wealthy; TI would not 


for the world have you labour under a mistake on that point; [ 
am worth eighteen hundred dollars—” 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman started, as if elec. 
trified; ‘* Eighteen hunded dollars,” he repeated, in a manner 
that betrayed the utmost surprize; “ yes ma’am,” said he 
awkwardly, ‘‘ I did understand you was worth a great deal 
more—but—” 

‘© No, sir,’ she replied; ‘‘ no excuses or apologies; think 
about what I have told you—you are embarrassed now ; answer 
me another time;”’ and rising, she bid him good night. 

She just escaped a trap ; he went next day to her guardians, to 
enquire more particularly into her affairs, and receiving the 
same answer; he dropped his suite at once. 

The next serious proposal followed soon after, and this too 
came from one who had succeeded to a large portion of her 
esteem; but applying the same crucible to the love he offered 
her, she found a like result. He, too, left her, and she re- 
joiced in another fortunate escape. 

She some time after became acquainted with a young gentle- 
man of slender fortune, in whose approaches she thought she 
discovered more of the timorous diffidence of love than she had 
witnessed before. She did not check him in his hopes, and in 
process of time he made her an offer. But when she spoke of 
her fortune, he begged her to be silent; it is to virtue, worth, 
and beauty, said he, that I pay my court; not to fortune. In 
you I shall obtain what is worth more than gold. She was 
most agreeably disappointed. They were married; and after the 
union was solemnized, she made ‘him master of her fortune 
with herself. I am indeed worth eighteen hundred dollars, 
said she to him; but I have never said how much more; and 
I never hope to enjoy more pleasure than I feel this moment, 
when I tell you my fortune is one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand. 

It was actually so; but still her husband often tells her that 
in herself he possesses a far more noble fortune. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 









«“ VIEW OF THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY; MORAL, POLITICAL, AND CIVIL 
STATE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN AFRICA.” 





(Continued from page 84.) 
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EGYPT. 

Ix our survey of this vast continent, our attention must first 
be directed to Egypt; a country, with the very name of which 
are associated many proud ideas of remote antiquity, and co- 
lossal grandeur; a country, which if not the birth-place, was, 
at least, the early protector of the sciences, and which, at this 
day, affords the most stupendous monuments of civilized socicty 
that exist on the earth. 

Egypt is the connecting link between Africa and the civi- 
lized world: and will, therefore, require a more minute descrip- 
tion than the other countries of this continent. It occupies an 
immense valley 600 miles in length; hemmed in, both on the 
east and west, by ridges of lofty mountains, and a barren ex- 
panse of deserts, till, towards the Mediterranean, it opens into 
a vast plain more than 300 miles in extent. Through this 
valley flows the river Nile, whose bounties render Egypt in- 
dependent of all foreign supplies, and even of the rains of 
heaven. Rising, as is supposed, in the mountain lands of Abys- 
sinia, it passes through Sennaar, Nubia, and Egypt, and after 
a course of more than 2000 miles empties itself, by several 
channels, into the Mediterranean Sea: it is the largest river 
of the old continent; and the only river in the world which 
flows more than a thousand miles without receiving a single 
tributary stream. 

The Nile, it appears, is formed by the junction of three large 
rivers near Sennaar: the most easterly, the Tocazza, flows 
down the north side of the Table land of Abyssinia; the Blue 
river, rising in the Mountains of the Moon, skirts Abyssinia 
on the west, and flowing down, through the plains of Sennaar, 
unites itself with the White river, the Babi-el-Abiad, which 
is the true Nile, and which takes its rise on the north-west 


of Donga, a country far to the south of Darfoor. 
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Having received these two large rivers, the Nile forms ap 
extensive circuit in the country of Dongola, by turning to the 
south-west. It is thrice interrupted in its course, by barriers 
of rock; which form cataracts, varying in height from four 
to ten feet, according to the season. The last of these cataracts 
is at Syene, just at the entrance into Upper Egypt. From 
hence to Cairo, a distance of 400 miles, the river flows along 
a valley eight miles broad, between two mountain ridges ; at 
Batu-el-Bahara, the river divides into two branches; the one of 
which flowing to Rosetta, and the other to Damietta, contain 
between them the present island of Delta. The ancients reck- 
oned eleven mouths or outlets to the river, of which seven 
were considerable. 

The depth and rapidity of this river differ in different places, and 
at different seasons of the year. In its ordinary state it carries no 
vessels exceeding 60 tons burden, from its mouths to the cata- 
racts; the depth of water varying from five to eight feet; but when 
the waters are high, the depth exceeds forty-five feet, whilst 
vessels of twenty-four guns can sail up to Cairo. The na- 
vigation is facilitated in a singular manner, during the floods; 
for while the stream carries the vessels from the cataracts to 
the bogazes, or mouths, with great rapidity, the strong nor- 
therly winds allow them to ascend the river, by means of set 
sails, with equal celerity. The regular practice on these oc- 
casions is, to row down with the stream, during the night, 
when the wind has subsided, and to halt somewhere during 
the day; while the vessels that are upward bound sail by day, 
and halt by night. 

We have already mentioned the advantages conferred by this 
river on the plains of Egypt; which would exhibit nothing but 
barrenness were it not for the swelling of the river, which 
both imparts to them the requisite moisture, and covers them 
with fertilizing alluvia, These inundations commence with 
the summer solstice, and attain their greatest height at the 
autumnal equinox; continue stationary for some days, and then 
gradually diminish, after depositing on the adjacent lands 4 
sediment of collected mud and sand, brought down from the 
mountain lands by the torrents which, occasioned by the heavy 
periodical rains, rush with impetuous fury, by innumerable 
channels, into the plains below. 
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The swellings of the Nile in Upper Egypt are from 30 to 
35 feet; at Cairo they are 23 feet; in the northern part of 
the Delta, owing to the breadth of the inundation and the ar- 
tificial channels, only four feet: and when it is considered that 
this comparatively small rise, on which the fertility of the 
whole Delta depends, is occasioned by the rains which fall 
in countries nearly 2000 miles distant, and altogether depends 
on the regular occurrence, and duration of the rainy season 
within the tropics, who can fail to be struck with admiration 
at the wonderful character of this mighty phenomenon! well 
might the Egyptians deify the Nile, looking no higher than 
to second causes or imaginary powers, as the source of all 
their blessings. 

The phenomenon of the periodical overflowing of this river 
is thus accounted for by Dr. Pococke; that the north winds 
beginning to blow about the end of May, drive the clouds, 
formed by the vapours of the Mediterranean, southward as far 
as the mountains of Ethiopia, which stopping their course, 
they condense and fall in copious rains. These northern winds 
not only drive the clouds southward, but drive also the wa- 
ter from the sea, and keep back the water of the river in 
such a manner as to raise the waters above. 

As the fertility of Egypt depends entirely on these periodical 
inundations, so, on the other hand, a more than medium rise 
is attended with the most disastrous consequences. In 1818, 
M. Belzoni witnessed a deplorable calamity, i: the destruc- 
tion of several villages, and some hundreds of their inhabit- 
ants. Rising, with uncommon rapidity, three feet above the 
highest mark left by any former inundation, the river burst 
every barrier, and baffling every effort, carried before it, in 
one indiscriminate ruin, men, women, children, cattle, and 
corm. 

The gradual rise of the river is ascertained by the Nékias, 
or Nilometer, a celebrated marble column, in the island of 
Rhoda, near Cairo, This column is in a deep basin, the bot- 
tom of which is on a level with the bed of the river, and is di- 
vided into measures by which its gradual rise is marked. As 
soon as the river begins to swell, its daily increase is reported, 
from time to time, at Cairo, by an officer whose duty it is to 
watch and mark its progress. This column is covered by a 
magnificent dome. 
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The climate of Egypt is represented by some authors* such 
as to render this country a terrestrial paradise; whilst others 
declare it to be a most unpleasant onet+. The truth, however, 
is, that the representations of each author are equally erro. 
neous. The seasons, as with us, give a variety and a change, 
which render no one report true at all times. Our winter js 
their summer season; when nature covers Egypt with verdure 
and fertility, and the flowers of the orange and citron trees, 
and numerous shrubs, perfume the air with the most delight- 
ful odour. Egypt is then one rich, delightful garden. In the 
opposite season, all is gloomy, naked, and barren; nothing is 
to be seen but immense tracts of land under water, and vast 
spaces void of culture and verdure. Rain is here of uncommon 
occurrence. At Cairo there are, on an average, four or five 
showers in a year; in Upper Egypt one or two at most. Near 
the sea, rains are more frequent. The plague and the ophthalmia, 
two of the severest visitations of providence, seem indigenous 
to this country ; and are attributable, in part, to the heat of the 
scorching windst, and the copious night dews. 

From the peculiar nature of the soil and climate, many spe- 
cies of European frait trees do not grow in Egypt. The al- 
mond, the cherry, and the walnut, are seldom found ; the apple, 
the pear, the peach, and the plum, are neither good, nor abund- 
ant; but citrons, lemons, and oranges, abound. Groves of the 
date palm are to be seen, consisting, sometimes, of several thou- 
sands. 

The onions of Egypt are peculiarly mild and grateful to 
the taste; they are deemed a luxury by the inhabitants ge- 
nerally, by whom they are eaten as common food.—Corn, 
rice, indigo, flax, beans, sugar-cane, millet, and lentils, are 
extensively and successfully cultivated in the irrigated lands. 

The ancients divided Egypt into Upper Egypt, called the 
Thebaid, because Thebes was its capital; Middle Egypt, called 
also the “ Seven Governments,” or the Heptanomis; and Lower 
Egypt, or the Delta, extending to the sea. These divisions 
prevail now, the Arabs and Ottomans having only changed 
their names. 











* See Savary’s Letters. 
+ Volney’s Voyages. Tome?II. 


¢ Called Simoom, or Sirocco; of these we have spoken in the chapter 
on the general features of Africa. 
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I. Upper Egypt, extending from the cataracts to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hermopolis, is called the Said, and includes the 
provinces of Thebes, Djudjeh, and Sioot. 


If. Middle Egypt, extending to the bifurcation of the river, 
is called the Vostani, consisting of the provinces of Faroom, 
Benisoorf, and Minyett. 


111. Lower Egypt, ‘is called Bahari, or the Maritime coun- 
try, and includes the provinces of Babyree, Rosetta, Gharbyeh, 
Menoof, Massoora, and the Cairo district. 


Of these divisions collectively, the total population is about two 

millions and an half; and the portion of territory capable of 
cultivation, may amount to about 16,000 square miles, or in 
round numbers, ten millions of acres, which is nearly one half 
that of Ireland: about one half of this territory, it is Supposed, 
is either periodically inundated, or capable of artificial inunda- 
tion. The remaining part requires a more laborious cultivation. 
and yields a more scanty produce.—The inundated lands, thougt: 
they have successively borne one crop, and frequently two, 
year after year, without intermission, for more than 3000 years, 
still retain their ancient fertility, without any perceptible im- 
poverishment, and without any further tillage, than the depo- 
sit of black, slimy mould, by the overflowing of the river. The 
population is a mixed one; and the following table will give 
a tolerably accurate idea of the relative numbers of the dif- 
ferent divisions of the population. 
Copts - - - - 160,000 Armenians - - - - 10,000 
Arab Fellahs - - 2,250,000 Turks and Albanians - 20,000 
Bedouin Arabs - 150,009 Franks or Levantines- 4000 
Arabian Greeks 25,000 Mamlouks - - - - 5OU 
JewS- - - - = 20,000 Ethiopians - - - - 7,500 
Syrians - - += - 20,000 


I. LOWER EGYPT. 


Whoever contemplates the present condition of Egypt, and 
contrasts it with what history has recorded of its former opu- 
lence, power, and magnificence, will find that a great change 
must have taken place in its topographical and political cir- 
cumstances. Oppression, misery, distrust, and discord, have 
taken possession of a country well fitted, by nature, to be the 
abode of happiness and prosperity. 
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Egypt was celebrated, among the ancient nations, for car- 
rying every thing to perfection ; and it is certain that no pur- 
suit was cultivated there more early, with more assiduity, or 
with greater success, than commerce. We know that the 
richest commodities were transported thither by land; and it 
is certain that the most valuable manufactures were invented 
and perfected in Egypt, long before they were undertaken in 
other countries ; for, as Warburton justly observes, at the time 
Joseph came into Egypt, the people were not only possessed 
of all the conveniences of life, but were remarkable for their 
magnificence, their politeness, and even for their luxury, which 
argues a long standing traffic, Indeed, the advantages of their 
country, lying along the Red Sea, and the many benefits aris- 
ing to them from the Nile, or “ the River of Egypt,” gave 
them an opportunity of carrying their inland trade not only 
to a greater height than any other country then known, but 
even higher than it has ever been carried by any nation, Chi- 
na excepted; and it has even been thought that the Chinese 
received, at an early period, some of their institutions and 
habits from the Egyptians. 

By such methods, under a wise and well-regulated govern- 
ment, promoting a spiritof industry among the people, the 
Egyptians became numerous, rich, and powerful; and their 
country, for large cities, magnificent structures, and continual 
abundance, the glory and wonder of the old world. 


In Egypt, the Ptolemies, who succeeded Alexander, entered | 


deeply into that monarch’s scheme, and they reaped the fruit 
of his wise establishments. By encouraging trade, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus made his subjects immensely rich, and himself ex- 
ceedingly powerful. An ancient author says that he had 120 
galleys of war, of a large size, and above 400 other vessels, 
small and great, which, were it not for the ether wonders re- 
lated of him, would seem incredible. He raised a new city 
on the coast of the Red Sea; he opened harbours, constructed 
quays, built inns at proper distances on the rvads, and cut a 
canal from sea to sea. He who comprehended the import- 
ance of commerce, so as tu dare such expences as these, might 
have treasures, armies, and fleets, at his pleasure. Under him 
Alexandria appeared in pomp and splendour; how great this 
was, we may judge by what we are told was the produce of 
her customs, which fell little short of two millions of our mo- 
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ney annually; and Ptolemy, who understood trade so well, 
would never cramp it by high duties. If the revenue of the 
prince from a single port was so great, what must have been 
the wealth of his subjects? 

After Egypt became a Roman province, Alexandria main- 
tained her dignity; and the Romans were struck with the 
majesty of her appearance. They had hitherto paid little re- 
gard to traffic, but they soon comprehended the advantages of 
such a port and a mart as Alexandria. They confirmed her 
privileges, protected her inhabitants, and took every possible 
means to preserve her commerce; and such was the effect, 
that she did preserve it longer than Rome could retain her 
power. She even maintained considerable importance after be- 
ing made dependant on Constantinople; and, under the Arabs, 
recovered no small share of her ancient pre-eminence, as the 
centre of the trade of the civilised world, 

But the glory of Egypt is now departed; Cambyses, Au- 
gustus, and Mahomet, have successively bowed her to the dust, 
and rendered her tributary and degraded. 

In our survey of the cities and remarkable places in Lower 
Egypt, which, at this day, exhibits only a scene of desolated 
magnificence, retaining very few marks by which it would be 
recognized as one of the principal monuments of the glory 
of the conqueror of Asia, Alexandria will of course claim our 
earliest attention. Its ancient glory is attested by the extent 
of its ruins. The famous Pharos, erected on an island of the 
same name, was originally intended as a light-house at the 
entrance of the harbour: it was built of white marble, and 
became so renowned for its beauty, that it was considered one 
of the seven wonders of the world. On its top fires were kept 
burning to direct mariners into the bay of Alexandria. Being 
erected on a small rocky island, about a mile distant from the 
shore, a pier was built by one of the kings of Egypt con- 
necting it with the land. This edifice has been long destroyed; 
but another very insignificant one has been erected in its place 

On every side of this city, for the space of two leagues, 
sit ruin, silence, and devastation; whilst churches, mosques, 
palaces, and colonnades, mouldering in decay, bespeak its former 
magnificence. Amid this total wreck of ancient grandeur, a 
few objects only rise distinguishable through the surrounding 
desolation. One of the obelisks, called Cleopatra’s needle, is 
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upwards of 70 feet high, and is covered, on all sides, with 
hieroglyphics: it is supposed to have decorated one of the 
many palaces with which this city abounded. ~ On the southern 
boundary of the city, a detached column, called Pompey’s pil- 
lar, 95 feet in height, forms the most commanding object con- 
nected with the city and its environs. This colump, which 
is of singular grace and beauty, is supposed to have belonged 
to the Serapeum, a vast building, dedicated to the worship 
of an Egyptian divinity; and in which the Alexandrian library 
was deposited after the destruction of the Museum of the Pto- 
lemies. Asa Greek inscription upon it dedicates it to the em- 
peror Dioclesian, it is impossible even to conjecture how it 
attained its present appellation. Mr. Walpole, in his Memoirs, 
contends that it is rightly called Pompey’s pillar; although 
the Pompey whose name it bears, was not the person to whose 
honour it was erected, but the prefect who erected it: Pom- 
peius being governor of Lower Egypt in the time of Dio- 
clesian, to whose honour the governor of Alexandria raised it. 

Alexandria is indebted, both for its foundation and its name to 
Alexander the Great, who proposed to render it the capital 
of his dominions. It was originally divided into straight pa- 
rallel streets; which crossed each other at right angles, or- 
namented with many magnificent palaces, temples, theatres, 
and other public buildings. 

When Alexandria was taken by the Saracens, and the stand- 
ard of Mahomet was planted on its walls, Dec. 22, 640, “I 
have taken,” said Amrou to the Caliph, “the great city of 
the west. It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety 
of its beauty or riches; I shall content myself with observ- 
ing that it contained 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres 
or places of amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of vegeta- 
ble foods, and 40,00 tributary Jews;” ‘ but now,” says Nor- 
den, in his description of this city, in 1737, ‘¢ the most superb 
temples are changed into plain mosques; the most magnificent 
palaces into houses of a bad structure: the royal seat is be- 
come a prison for slaves; an opulent and numerous people have 
given way toa little number of foreign traders, and to a multi- 
tude of wretches that are the servants of those on whom they 
depend.” The appearance of the town to a stranger is thus 
described by the Baroness Minutelli. “ What bustle, what con- 
fusion is in the narrow streets, continually blocked up with 
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an innumerable multitude of camels, mules, and asses. The 
cries of the drivers, incessantly calling to the passengers to 
take care of their naked feet; the vociferation and grimaces 
of the jugglers; the splendid costume of the Turkish func- 
tionaries; the picturesque habit of the Bedouins, their long 
beards, and the grave and regular countenances of the Arabs; 
the nudity of the Santons, round whom the crowd throngs; 
the howling of the female mourners accompanying some fu- 
neral procession, tearing their hair and beating their breasts, 
by the side of a noisy train of a marriage; the cries of the 
muezzins from the top of the minarets, summoning the people 
to prayers; lastly, the afflicting picture of the wretched, dying 
with misery and want; and troops of savage dogs which pur- 
sue and harrass you; all this, every moment, arrests the pro- 
gress and attracts the attention of the astonished traveller.” 

One of the Ptolemies founded here an immense library, 
containing 700,000 volumes, which were deposited in two 
temples. After the Saracens had gained possession of the city, 
a philosopher, named Philoponus, ventured to solicit of Amrou, 
the Saracen general, the royal library as a gift; the latter, anx- 
ious to comply with his request, besought the Caliph Omar’s 
permission. To this request the barbarian replied, “ If these 
writings of the Greeks agree with the Koran, or Book of God, 
they are useless, and need not to be preserved; if they dis- 
agree, they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.” They 
were accordingly destroyed, by being distributed among the 
4000 baths of the city; and such were their numbers, that 
six weeks were scarcely sufficient for the consumption of this 
precious fuel. This Library called by Livy “ Elegantie re- 
gum cureque egregium opus,” was first founded by Ptolemy 
Soter, for the use of an academy, or society of learned men, 
in B. C. 304. Besides the books which he procured, his son 
Ptolemy Philadelphus added many more, and left in this li- 
brary at his death 100,000 volumes; the succeeding princes of 
this race enlarged it still more, till, at length, the books lodged 
in it amounted to the number of 700,000 volumes. 

As the museum was at first in the quarter of the city called 
Bruchion, the library was placed there; but when the num- 
ber of books amounted to 400,000 volumes, another library was 
erected within the Serapeum, by way of supplement, and there- 
fore called the daughter library. The books lodved in this 
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increased to the number of 309,000 volumes; and the two, 
making up 700,000, formed the royal libraries of the Pto. 
lemies. In the war which Julius Cesar waged with Alex. 
andria, the library of Bruchion was accidentally burnt. But the 
library in the Serapeum still remained, and there Cleopatra 
deposited the 200,000 volumes of the Pergamean library, 
with which she was presented by Mare Antony. These and 
others added to them, from time to time, rendered the library 
of Alexandria more numerous and considerable than at any 
former period, and though plundered more than once during 
the revolutions which happened in the Roman empire, yet it 
was as frequently supplied, and continued for many ages to 
be of the highest utility, till it was burnt by the Saracens in 
the 642nd year of the Christian era. 

Alexandria was certainly indebted to this library for the ad- 
vantage she long enjoyed of being the greatest school of learn- 
ing in the world. It was here that Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Ammonius, Origen, Anatolius, Athanasius, and many others, 
equally illustrious, were educated. 

The city is now divided into two parts, called old Alexandria, 
and new Alexandria; the streets are dirty, narrow, and irregular; 
the houses are three or four stories high, and have flat ter- 
race roofs; and, in place of windows, have apertures, so ob- 
structed by wooden lattices, that the light can scarcely pene- 
trate through. The streets are narrow and without pavement. 
“ Inour country,” says Volney, “ruins are an object of curiosity. 
Scarcely can we discover, in unfrequented places, some ancient 
castle, whose decay announces rather, the desertion of its master, 
than the wretchedness of its neighbourhood. In Alexandria, 
on the contrary, we no sooner leave the new town, than we 
are astonished at the sight of an immense extent of ground 
overspread with ruins, The earth is covered with the remains 
of lofty buildings destroyed; whole fronts crumbled down, roofs 
fallen in, battlements decayed, and the stones disfigured and 
corroded by salipetre. The traveller passes over a vast plain 
furrowed with trenches, pierced with wells, divided by walls 
in ruins, covered over with ancient columns, and modern tombs, 
amid palm trees and nopals, and where no living creature is to 
be met with, but owls, bats, and jackals. The inhabitants ac- 
customed to this scene, behold it without emotion; but the 
stranger, iy whom the’ recollection of ancient ages is revived, 
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by the novelty of the objects around him, feels a sensation. 
which not unfrequently dissolves him into tears, inspiring re- 
flections which fill his heart with sadness, while his soul is ele- 
vated by their sublimity.” 

Ancient Alexandria contained, according to Pliny, 300,000 ci- 
tizens, and as many slaves; but the population of the modern 
city does not exceed 18,000, consisting of Turks, Copts, Jews, 
and strangers drawn thither by gain from all quarters of the 
world. The Turks compose the officers of government, and 
the garrison ; the rest are chiefly artizans and shopkeepers, in 
easy circumstances, but few of whom carry on an extensive 
trade; the Copts are numerous, but held in contempt; a few 
of them only have acquired some wealth by commerce, But 
the mercantile transactions of Alexandria are almost entirely 
in the hands of the Jews. 

The commerce of Alexandria is still not inconsiderable, since 
it includes al! which the European states carry on with Egypt. 
It was, at first, nearly monopolized by the Venetians and Ge 
noese: but after the discovery of the Cape of Good-Hope, the 
principal trade was diverted into other channels, and their esta- 
blishments rapidly declined, and fell, at last, into a state of 
total bankruptcy. The whole trade then fell into the hands of 
the French and the English. 

The immediate approach to Alexandria is announced by the 
appearance of Pompey’s pillar. There are two harbours, the 
old and the new:—the old harbour, though somewhat difficult 
of entrance, is safe. Formerly it was considered too sacred to be 
entered by any but the disciples of Mahomet; and the Christians 
were obliged to content themselves with the new harbour, of 
which the water is shallow, the bottom rocky, and the an- 
chorage consequently unsafe.—But this invidious distinction 
has ceased, through the influence of the British government*. 
The language spoken at Alexandria is the Arabic; but most of 
the Alexandrians, and those in particular whom commerce lead« 





* Formerly no European or Christian was permitted to ride on horse - 
back in any part of Egypt; the horse being reserved for Mahomeodan 


while the ass was deemed the proper animal fir Christians. “Uhis ind g- 
nity was abolished by the exertions of the British ambassador, Sir Julho 
Stuart, who stipvlate}, that a'l Europeans, without distinction, sho: !! 
be alluwed to ride on horseback; which they do to this day. 
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into an intercourse with the merchants of Europe, speak like. 
wise the Italian. 

The government of Alexandria is like that of other places 
in Egypt; and is conducted by an Aga, who has under him 
a Kadi and Sub-basha, all nominated by the chief Basha. [ft 
has a small garrison of soldiers, part of which are Janissaries 
and Assaffs; who are haughty and insolent, not only to stran- 
gers, but to the mercantile and industrious part of the people. 

Within the limits of the city reposed the body of its founder, 
Alexander the Great, which was originally inclosed within a 
golden coffin, enveloped by a sarcophagus of the most curious 
workmanship, now deposited in the British Museum. 

Near Aboukir, the harbour of which is so conspicuous in the 
History of England’s maritime glory, we descry the city of 
Rosetta, in the midst of groves of date trees, bananas, and sy- 
camores. The city, according to Sir R. Wilson, is dark and 
dismal, and gradually falling to decay. Its population, like that 
of Alexandria, progressively declines, and does not, now, ex- 
ceed 10,000, As the stories of the houses project succes- 
sively beyond one another, the two sides of the street nearly 
touch each other, and are thus rendered very dark, and me- 
lancholy. The town is built so close to the river, that every 
year, at the time of the inundation of the Nile, the water flows 
up to the very walls of the houses, The country adjacent to 
Rosetta is peculiarly fertile and pleasant; it is level, well culti- 
vated, and adorned with curious plants and flowers. 

In the castle of Rosetta, the French discovered, in its sub- 
terraneous parts, a kind of magazine that contained a great 
quantity of ancient weapons and armour; consisting of cross- 
bows, bows and arrows, with many helmets and swords formed 
like those which had been anciently used in the Crusades. 








(To be continued.) 


ON LIFE. 


Say, pensive muse, how dismal scenes delight, 
Irequent at tombs, and in the realms of night,— 
This trath how certain—when this life is o’er, 
Man dies to live, and lives—to die no more. 
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NOBODY’S JOURNAL. 


(Continued from page 28.) 


Most people, at least in the temperate zone of Europe, when 
they set out on a journey, chuse the morning for its time of 
commencement. But your correspondent, in the equally mo- 
dish spirit of contradiction, preferred the cooler midnight hour; 
because of its being the common season for people fashionably 
staying at home;—but, indeed, in loco-motive way; making 
excursions from house to house—to breakfasts—to dinners—to 
assemblies—to balls—to clubs, to pay homage to the honours 
of king, queen, knave, and ace.—All taking their brilliant rounds, 
under the starry heavens,—where, some authors have supposed, 
that in each of those orbs, 

“‘ Keeping their centinel watch in the sky,” 


a grave philosopher may dwell, pointing his telescope to our 
earth—Other astronomers, with more spirituality of imagina- 
tion, fancy it probable, that some celestial intelligence abides 
in each star, to observe, as well as enlighten, the movers below, 
and make notes of the passing scenes.—Did any body in these 
scenes, for a moment glance an eye above, with a wish 
to enquire, what those faithful recorders might write down, 
for or against the individuals in those merry groups?—Nobody 
can tell! And with musing thoughts according to such reflec- 
tion, I cast myself into my library-chair,—not to sleep, though 
the point of the clock was at the stroke of twelve—the witch- 
ing time of night, when all good folks are safest in bed !— 
but to await with patience the announcement of the vehicle 
being ready, that was to take me on my own nocturnal revel. 

I had settled with an excellent livery-man at the west-end 
of the town, to furnish me with four of his best horses, to car- 
ry me post, even like the wind, from Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square, to the port whence I was to embark next morning, 
under thy ray, sweet Hesper! before that universal router of 
all ** gentle mysteries,” the sun, had left his pillow.—But my 
meditated journey was not to be performed in so common-place 
a way.—Indeed, the public need not be told, that a peculiar 
race exists for the service of Nobody; compared with which 
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the best postillions, and the highest bred cattle of the subju- 
nary world, are mere worms mounted on crawling beetles — 
Suffice it to say, that being weary of musing, and beginning 
to wonder why my Swiss valet had not brought my travelling. 
cap, spy-glass, and, above all, the far-famed patent lamp, 
which, affixed in the back of my chaise, was to produce aii 
scenes on the road, to my pen or pencil, without the trouble 
of my stepping out to scan them closer; just at the moment 
when the usually smooth surface of my temper began to erect 
itself against these sluggish sons of clay; and my eye, instinc- 
tively had fixed on the lively planet Mercury, scintillating, and 
sparkling in the blue sky, opposite the window of the room 
where I sat—of a sudden I observed the bright orb, as it were, 
open and shut, while a long shaft of light shot from it through 
the air, and seemed to vanish! and then the little star shone 
on prettily and quietly again, as if nothing had happened. His 
grace’s heaven, and his gentlemen’s hell, were both under the 
disappearing point; namely, the balconied drawing-room, con- 
taining the écarté-table: and the down-stairs saJoon, where the 
dice-box rattled to the plate-chest. A roguish suspicion at 
the instant entered my brain, and J burst out a laughing at 
my own thoughts.—But in the very height of my mirth I felt 
a smart rap on the back of my head, as if a lady’s fan had 
struck me; and turning briskly round, beheld, not one of the 
fair sex; who might have possibly entered my chamber with 
a message from my landlady, for I happened to lodge at a 
milliner’s, but the most beautiful little male form, imagination 
could conceive; a sort of sylph, or fairy, not above a foot in 
height, and shaped with a symmetry that defied criticisw. 
Not a garment shaded the exquisitely-proportioned body, from 
top to toe; except indeed, on both head and heels, where a 
bracelet, brighter than diamonds, seemed affixed to each; and 
from each bracelet, behind the beel, a little wing of similar 
brilliant plumage projected; while two iris-hued pinions stood 
out frou the sides of his gemmed chaplet. He held a wand 
in his hand of one golden beam of light, which had anothei 
of silvery paleness revolving round it, and parting atop into 
winged rays, while a soft aerial music issued from the golden 
beam; seeming a pitch-pipe for the sweeter voice, which im- 
mediately breathed from the ruby lips of the ethereal visitant. 

His wand had struck the seat of impertinent fancy, in the 
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head of Nobody; and, from that moment, the prominent organ 
became an interminable concave, But the punisher smiled; 
and then the perfume in my chamber became almost too much 
for my amazed senses. “ See this car!” said he. I looked, 
and beheld him standing in a shape of the kind, formed of a 
light fleecy cloud; the snowy whiteness of which might have 
dazzled my sight, had not the “ brighter glory” of his little 
person, “ dimmed the less” of the luminous vapour, ‘“ Step 
in,” commanded he; “1 will take you the first stage of your 
journey; and our way shall be through all those scenes, which, 
you have wisely conjectured, that myself and the rest of my 
bright order, seated in the gates of yon rolling orbs above, 
are commissioned to overelook, and to make notes of, for a day 


of account, none in these scenes take into the week of their 
ha 


visiting-books! 

Though so very a Nobody, as I knew myself to be, yet I 
felt some alarm at trusting the little corporeality that was about 
me, to so immaterial a vehicle, through which the flies in 
my apartment were passing and repassing as easily as gnats 
through a sun-beam. My conductor rallied my timidity, tel- 
ling me, that all of my species had been too long accustomed 
to build castles in the air, and living in the clouds, for me 
to make any pretensions to a body of that solidity and weight 
which could in any degree affect the ungravitating lightness 
of my more flimsy qualities, in whatever more tangible form, 
he, my presiding genius, might chuse to waft me. ‘ Though,” 
added he, with a pretty frown darkling the radiant twinkle of 
his smiling eye—for it went off and on, like the momentary 
shadow of the butterfly’s wing on the glittering dew-drop,— 
«“T owe you a summerset upon some titled gambler’s knit- 
ting brow, for the notion that crossed yours, at the instant of 
my shooting from my starry home; supposing that the expe- 
dition of its Mercurial tenant was rather to inspire the game- 
ster’s brains, or the fingers of a pickpocket, than thus to put 
talents into yours, by which you may buy up all the world! 
But come; in our way to the Terra Incognita, where these 
things are to be gathered, I will show Nobody such secrets, 
as every body is dying to know; so in, in, I say?” 

I obeyed ;—fearful indeed of thrusting my own elegantly 
peaked-sparrow heel through the foot-cloud of the filmy car; 
hut no such disaster occurred. So far from its being possible, 
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all at once Nobody shrunk into such a little airy somebody, 
that seeing myself reflected in my looking-glass, as our ve- 
hicle whisked out of the window, I might have mistaken my- 
self for the graceful and gorgeously-arrayed fairy Oberon—arm 
in arm with—no longer the Mercurial sylph of the Planet— 
but with the Fairy Queen; more splendid in tiny beauty, than 
ever poet drew.—I gazed, remembered, and adored! for it was 
the angelic she of the sister-planet, who now was my com- 
panion.—I threw myself at her feet, I kissed the hem of her 
floating silvery garment. 

“ Rise!” said she: “as you conduct yourself through this 
voyage of judgment over human hearts, you shall, or you shall 
not, become master of that which breathes in this celestial 
bosom. [If it is to be so, our final residence will be in the 
most transcendantly lovely orb of the Empyrean sky. But, 
meanwhile, we pass on to your probation. There is a spot, a 
green island of the deep, where never venomous animal hath 
yet been engendered. There you will be placed, for a certain 
season, as its invisible fairy guardian; while I in the scarlet 
robe of its departed greatness, its native Ban Shea, shall wail 
her deserted towers, her hardy sons left to neglect and misery, 
and raise the dirge that tells her greatness was not in the 
vain pomp of her palaces, but in the wide-spreading plenty 
with which they supported the industrious sons of her land. 
But come!” cried she, “on we go! though several stages lie 
between; and in the first you shall see a specimen of the 
woes of yon isle. But, behold, and be silent.” 

With the mandate, we floated through the air, swiftly though 
gently along the stream of a refreshing night breeze, that en- 
tered the open folding-doors of a balconied window belonging 
to one of the most superb houses in Grosvenor square.—The 
room, or rather suite of rooms, that extended before us on 
our entrance, appeared a succession of illuminated gardens, 
crowded with splendid groups of beautiful women, and fa- 
shionable men. Some were dancing quadrilles; others wooing, 
or, I should properly say flirting, in the orangeries, and bowers 
of Persian roses, brought from his lordship’s villa thirty miles 
off. These Love’s parties, were mostly the loveliest women of 
a certain age, (married, or widows, for it mattered not!) and 
the youngest men, or rather boys, in the room. While others, 
of a few years senior, (the very oldest of all, being the great- 
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est flirts with the daughters, while the mammas looked Jan- 
guishingly on the stripling beaux!) seeming to be quite wea- 
ried out with the stale occupation of admiring and being ad- 
mired, sauntered about, devouring the ices, and the finest fruits 
that every country could bestow. 

«“ Who dwells here?”—I whispered my celestial guide: ‘ me- 
thinks he need not seek a more delicious paradise!” “ Lord Inés 
Failer’s father,” replied she: “ and the paradise he has formed, 
will be his portion ;” she added, “ for behold the vine, uprooted 
from its parent earth, to spread, over these damasked walls, 
a yet more luxuriant drapery. See how the abundant clus- 
ters hang from their trellised boughs along the illuminated 
ceiling! each swelling grape, purchased by ——.” She paused, 
and wiped the dropping tear from her star-like eye; which ac- 
tion completed the sentence. [I felt my heart rise against the 
revellers, while she continued, ** The master of this fictitious 
paradise, has a fine province in the south of yon green Is- 
land; which, when he became its heir, bloomed a real Eden, 
inhabited by blameless and contented people.—But he passed 
over the sea, and his son married that jewelled dame yonder; 
who detesting old castles, and old tenantry, and feasts in the 
great hall at harvest times; and doting on a fine house in 
London, and a villa in Hertfordshire; and gay parties in town 
and country, outshining every noble rival by their magnifi- 
cence;—she soon persuaded her husband that the green Is- 
land was only fit for his steward to live in; and now has made 
him the most envied man alive, for her graces, and his own 
high fashion. Is not such gallant devotion to a wife, worthy 
a lover from the emerald isle?” euquired my lovely Ban Shea ; 
and the smile with which she asked the question shot intu 
my heart like a moon-beam. ‘‘ Wouldst thou not do the same, 
wert the abandonment of thy guardianship over the little fur- 
saken spot to be the price at which my hand was to be pur- 
chased?”—When she uttered this, there was a sportive seduc- 
tion in her voice, that might have charmed an angel from 
his orb—and [ felt the flood of love, with which the soft 
flattering sigh she breathed, bathed my whole soul ;—but I found 
a something deeper there, which gave me power to answer— 
“No! though you are sealed in my heart at this moment, its 
fond, and glowing life, I would pluck you thence, were my 
existence to perish in the deed, did I think you even capable 
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of seriously desiring such a sacrifice.”—“ Bravo! Erin go 
Brah?’ cried the queen of its fairy hills; and she threw her 
snowy arm round my eyes, and pressed her lips to my fore- 
head.—It was as if the vesper star had shed its purest ray 
for a moment there, and the touch had infused all of heayen’s 
placid felicity within. 

But during that moment, where had we fled!—For an in. 
stant, I had seemed to faint with bliss, under the calming, 
blest infusion; and, when I awoke from the brief trance, with 
a sensation of the sweet breath of the violet yet wrapping my 
senses, I moved—I looked up—But I had no more the fleecy 
cloud of the Ban-Shea’s airy car under my feet; nor was 
1 reclining against the azure robe on her celestial bosom,— 
I was kneeling on the bare clay floor of a wretched hovel— 
for so it would be deemed in England, though in the green 
[sle it is called “a sufficiently nate and comfortable cabin!”— 
The door, which seemed to have been just burst open by 
a sudden blast of wind, creaked on its rusted hinges, as if 
it were being slowly put too again; and which it was, by a 
poor, half-starved, and literally naked boy of about ten years 
of age, who sobbed out bitter complaints, that ‘* His Honour’s 
black heart must be blocking up the door-way; for he could 
not get it to shut, any how!” 

For myself, on perfectly recovering my astonished faculties, 
I found I was upholding the sick uncle of the lad, who had 
made this affecting appeal, against the cruel steward of a still 
more cruel landlord; and who began to pour forth a child’s 
heart-wrung maledictions, with his tears, when he stretched his 
little hand to the broken keg that used to contain the rem- 
nants of their oaten cakes, and felt it empty,—“ Reverend Fa- 
ther,” faultered ont the poor dying man to me: an amazed 
glance at my own garments soon shewed me that my fairy 
yuardian robes, were transformed into a friar’s cowl !—* pray 
teach my boy Marcus, that curses won’t build a bridge to 
bring over our lords, to unmanacle our hands to reap their 
harvests, and let us earn the gleanings!” 

One soft whisper in my ear from a form invisible, a low 
melodious voice, which I alone could hear, told me where 
I was, and with whom.—The destitute descendant of the an- 
cient possessor of that very spot—a descendant, who, after 
his forefathers, the hereditary princes of the whole province, 
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had been successively deprived of their patrimony by con- 
quest, and compelling proscriptive grants——Some centuries ago, 
he, almost the last of his race, had been content to rent one 
of its meanest farms, and by the sweat of his brow, provide 
for the comforts of his aged parents. And when he buried 
them, who never could forget their royal origin, in humble, 
and unnoted graves, he then worked to give bread to his sis- 
ter, who was a widow, and to her orphans. And his active ex- 
ample excited many spirits, nobly independant like his own, 
to think nothing degrading to a man, but submission to beg- 
gary,—to prefer the hoe, and the spade, in his own country, 
rather than the musket, or the sword, in any other; when he 
could dig from the bowels of his native earth, the root, or the 
stone to barter for subsistence, for those who clung to him 
for protection. 

And all this went on as it ought, for many of the endowed 
lords of the soil then dwelt in the land. But like unto the 
growing fashion of the day, the great Marquis of the Province, 
conceiving the notion that his illustrious progeny must be edu- 
cated in the sister kingdom—away he went.—The castle was 
shut up; and no more visitors of consequence appearing any 
more, where there was no splendid hospitality to attract them ; 
and who, by natural effects, had given vigour to the daily traf- 
fic in the neighbouring town; off set one tradesman, and then 
another; professional people disappeared; the smaller gentry 
had soon followed the Lord! and Bally-Odarno was left a 
tumbling heap of empty houses; till the whole, at last, pre- 
sented a miserable collection of ruins, without inhabitant; save 
a few banned wretches, who had not elsewhere to shelter 
their vagrant heads. And, alas! alas! before the great Mar- 
quis began his travels, (and he was the father of the very 
Lord Inés Failer, whose grand party 1 had seen in Grosvenor- 
square,) that these very vagrants had been the faithful ser- 
vants of Patrick, the farming uncle of Marcus; and drove his 
well-loaded cars to market in busy Bally-Odarno. But when 
the great folks went, and the little folks followed them, who 
were then in the pretty town, to purchase the corn, and the 
hay, and the sacks of potatoes, from honest Patrick, and the 
rest of his industrious compeers? What ladies were there, to 
become buyers of the poultry, the butter, and cheese, Mar- 
cus’s mother, and the other good housewives, brought from 
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their frugal dairy-yards? The yarn too, they span; the linen, 
the stuff, they wove; all mouldered away in their hands.— 
Every soul, who could afford to give money for any of these 
articles, were all gone; had departed, as if of necessity, in the 
train of the great absentee? Sad, sad, was the lament of the 
pretty town of Bally-Odarno; bitter, bitter the dirge, that rose 
from the neighbour villages; and direful the howling Coronach 
that burst from each lonely cabin, standing black in the dark- 
ness of the long winter nights! for no smoke curled round 
the grass-grown roof; and the inmates beneath lay, perishing 
with cold and despair. 

«‘ And how came it so bad, as all this?” I enquired of the 
dying Patrick; whose parched lips I had moistened, and 
cheered, from a cordial urn, put into my bosom by his invisi- 
ble friend.—A few words explained. The tenants, who could 
not sell their produce, had no money with which to pay their 
rents. The steward or middle men, seized the produce; and 
sending it, where it was sold, though for a third of its va- 
lue; the leases of the farms became forfeited next; and so on, 
till the very lowest cabin, and its adjacent potatoe-plot, were 
over-let, and rack-rented; and the bankrupt occupant distrained 
by the relentless factors, to the sale of his very hoes, and po- 
tatoe seeds; to the stripping him, and his children, of the 
blankets which covered their nakedness; and, finally, turning 
them out on the snow-covered heaths, “ to seek the hospitality 
of the shea-gude people, in the green hills; if they could find 
spades to dig to them!” 

And so it fared, that night, with honest Patrick, and his 
nephew Marcus. The queen of the shea gude people, was 
nigh at hand; and both were taken away by her, and com- 
fortably nestled together in a nice grass-green bed, perfumed 
with the sweetest wild-flowers; clustering shamrocks were 
their pillow; and their slumbering foreheads were gently 
washed with the softly falling dews from the choicest chalice 
of heaven. 

The Ban-Shea whispered me—* You shall now see their dis- 


tant landlord ; how he has banquetted, how he sleeps!” 
J.P. 





(Te be continued.) 
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NoTHING is more uncertain than the attainment of human 
happiness; it is a phantom of which mankind are ever in ar- 
dent pursuit, but which ever skilfully eludes their grasp: when 
man conceives himself approaching the object of his search, 
the unreal bliss is most distant; and when he would embrace 
it, the delusion vanishes. 

[ spent part of a late summer on the continent; and, in the 
course of my rambles, I found myself, one evening, approach- 
ing a pretty, picturesque little village, situated at the foot of 
the Alps. The beauty of the surrounding scenery, illumined 
as it was by the last rays of the setting sun, determined me 
to defer proceeding on my journey until the following morn- 
ing; having, therefore, sought out the only auberge of which 
the village could boast, and given my horse in charge to the 
ostler, I walked out to enjoy the refreshing evening breeze. It 
appeared to be a festival; each face glowed with good humour 
and joy; and the dance, under the wide-spreading and lux- 
uriant trees, appeared to be conducted with more than usual 
spirit; at least, so it seemed to me, and time proved I was 
not mistaken, 

Having enjoyed the pleasures to which such a scene must 
give birth in every breast not totally devoid of sensibility, | 
returned to the inn; and, during supper, inquired of my host 
the cause of the uncommon festivity I had witnessed. He 
informed me, that one of the principal farmers of the village 
had a daughter named Rosa, who had been long loved and 
wooed by a young Alpine hunter, whose poverty had hitherto 
presented what appeared to the pride of the farmer, an insur- 
mountable objection ; but, having had, in the early part of that 
day, the good fortune to save the life of his mistress, her fa- 
ther had, in gratitude, consented to their union, and it had been 
agreed that the ceremony was to be performed in the course 
of a few days. They were well known to the rest of the vil- 
lagers, who sympathized most heartily in their joy. 

Having thanked my host for his narrative, and after ex- 
pressing my wishes for their prosperity and future happiness, 
I retired to rest, and on the following morning pursued my 
journey. 
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After a sojourn of some months at the place to which | 
was then directing my steps, I prepared to return to France, 
and proceeding leisurely on my way, found myself again, af. 
ter two days journey, among Alpine scenery. While yet en. 
joying the magnificent views around me, twilight began to 
obscure the distant parts of the landscape, and the rising mists 
to envelope the extreme point of each Alpine giant. These 
appearances reminded me, as they have many others in a like 
situation, that I was still some distance from the chateau, 
where I had designed to pass the night; and consequently that 
it was necessary to exert the speed of my horse to reach it, 
ere darkness hid the paths I should pursue. I was without 
a guide, for having traversed the road before, I thought my- 
self perfectly able to recollect the way. That such, however, 
was not the case, I became too fatally convinced, for, absorbed 
in the contemplation of the scene around, I had suffered my 
horse to stray from the beaten path. This was, under my cir- 
cumstances, an unpleasant discovery; especially as I knew the 
country to be infested with fierce banditti, in no ordinary num- 
bers; nor could I observe the slightest sign of human habita- 
tions. 

The night closed rapidly ins; and all my attempts to regain 
the path were useless; and at every step the scene around grew 
more wild and barren, until total darkness excluded it from 
my gaze. Suddenly I recollected that the village where I had 
rested on my first approach to the Alps, could be at no great 
distance; and cautiously advancing, I looked anxiously around 
for some confirmation of this welcome recollection. Several 
distant lights convinced me that my conjecture was right, but 
as they were at some distance, and total darkness reigned be- 
tween them and the spot where I stood, prudence commanded 
me, however unwillingly, to defer a further approach until 
the moon had arisen, I had not long to wait; and, guided by 
her softening and cheering light, I discovered a dark and some- 
what narrow path; formed by high bushes on either side, which 
in many places, united at the top, and entirely excluded the 
moon-beams; this, I entertained no doubt, would lead to the 
village, and I accordingly determined to pursue it. 

At this moment my situation was any thing but enviable; 
every moment expecting an attack from banditti, though I had 
hitherto rode unmolested, {t was in passing one of these places 
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where as I have mentioned, the light was, by the density of the 
foliage, wholly prevented from entering, that I heard a shriek, 
so shrill, so deeply impressive of mortal anguish, as to chill 
my very soul. In another moment, however, I concluded that 
some travellers had been attacked, and, drawing my pistols from 
their case, prepared to hasten to their assistance. The cry ap- 
peared to come from a very trifling distance. Startled by the 
sudden sound, my animal reared up, while it was with the 
greatest difficulty I retained my seat. The deathly silence 
which succeeded, was, perhaps, more appalling; but, in ano- 
ther moment, a similar cry burst upon the ear; and, at the 
same time, a form resembling that of a woman, approached 
from the thickest of the darkness, and stood in motionless agony 
a few yards before me. My horse remained perfectly still, 
although his excessive trembling gave evidence of the fright 
which possessed him. Precisely where the vision stood, a sin- 
gle ray of light fell; and by its aid, I plainly discovered it 
to be a woman; her clothes in tatters, and her long hair hang- 
ing loosely over her shoulders. Ere I had time to utter a wort, 
she shrieked again, and, wildly screaming, ‘‘ Save him! save 
him!’ rushed past me into the depth of darkness. The ob- 
ject of his fear was gone, and my horse bounded swiftly for- 
ward. For several minutes [ lost all command over him, and 
when I did succeed in stopping his course, I found we were 
entering the village in which I had before been a sojourner. 

I speedily sought out the auberge, and luckily found the 
landlord had not retired to rest. Without alighting, I informed 
him of the woman I had seen, and of my suspicions respecting 
her; concluding by entreating that he would procure some as- 
sistance, and return with me to the spot. With a mournful 
look and expression he informed me that she was a poor maniac, 
well known in the village; and that all endeavours to seize 
her would be vain.—Having seen my horse comfortably lodged 
for the night, and taken some refreshment myself, my host 
reminded me of the tale I had heard when previously pas- 
sing through the village; and proceeded to relate further, that 
on the morning preceding that which was to witness their union, 
Rosa’s favourite little dog chanced to fall from one of the pre- 
cipices near the village, and hung suspended at a trifling dis- 
tance from the top. His situation was speedily discovered by 
Rosa, and excited the liveliest emotions of grief in her gentle 
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bosom. Her lover determined to rescue the animal, and in spite 
of her fears, procured a rope, and attaching it to a tree, near 
the edge of the rock, gently lowered himself down, He was 
the most agile youth in the village, and would no doubt have 
succeeded, had not the untrusty line broke, and precipitated him 
into an abyss, so deep, that all the efforts of his comrades even 
to recover his body were vain.—Here the good man paused; 
and I thought I perceived a tear to steal down his cheek. A 
feeling, better, perhaps, than mere curiosity prompted me to 
inquire into the fate of Rosa—* You saw her.” These few 


words unfolded a tale of deep soul-harrowing melancholy. 
, W. 











THE FORSAKEN. 


Tue dead are in their silent graves, 
And the dew is cold above, 


And the living weep and sigh 
Over dust that once was love. 


Once I only wept the dead, 
But now the living cause my pain: 
How couldst thou steal me from my tears, 
To leave me to my tears again? 


My mother rests beneath the sod— 
Her rest is calm and very deep: 

1 wished that she could see our loves, 
But now I gladden in her sleep. 


Last night unbound my raven locks, 
The morning saw them turned to grey ; 
Once they were black and well beloved,— 
But thou art changed, and so are they! 


The useless lock I gave thee once, 
To gaze upon and think of me, 

Was ta’en with smiles,—but this was torn 
In sorrow, that I send to thee! 


Hood’s Poems. 
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ON NOVEL READING, 











Between thirty and forty years ago, when the ordinary run 
of novels was little more than the description of heroines whose 
beauty was then peerless, because the simall-pox rendered 
beauty rare; and whose adventures were all wonderful, in con- 
sequence of a vulgar taste for the astonishing being prevalent; 
parents were properly afraid of these productions entering their 
houses, and vitiating their daughter’s minds.—Even when 
Cecilia and Evelina had won the praise of the great moralist, 
and the succeeding works of Charlotte Smith and Mrs. Radcliffe 
had evinced the possibility of a novel being blamelessly amus- 
ing and deeply interesting, it was very difficult to make maiden 
aunts and timid grandmothers believe that such works could 
be read with safety, by that class of society most anxious to 
develope their contents. It was concluded that they all treated 
of love in one form or other, and contended, that when the au- 
thor touched on the subjects of parental obedience, adverse for- 
tune, the ties that bind, and the circumstances which dissever, 
young hearts, he still had an eye to that passion supposed to be 
“the universal one” in the female world; and, of course, his 
pages could not be scanned safely by one whose heart was 
likely to enter with too much avidity into details connected with 
its own sympathies. 

That it was the part of wisdom to forbid the reading of that 
trash which consumes time, implants no valuable impression on 
the mind, and imparts no knowledge to the memory, every one 
must agree; but to make no distinction between that which is 
food, and that which is poison, where they are alike tempting to 
the inexperienced appetite, is, evidently, a, prejudice amounting 
to cruelty. The annals of our mothers abundantly prove that 
denying proper reading (by which we may surely designate 
a well-written novel) to them, induced them, clandestinely, to 
obtain that which thus became bad, as an act of disobedience, 
and, certainly, introduced them to many an idle rhapsody 
tending to implant a love of adventure, a resistance to autho- 
rity, and that fostering of foolish preference which is likely 
to produce unworthy, and, of course, unhappy connections. 
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Every publication which tends to weaken the sense of duty, to 
inflame the imagination, and confuse the judgment, in a matter 
of such vital importance as the choice of a partner for life, can- 
not fail to be injurious to the young reader; especially if 
devoured in secret, and left to its own natural influence; but it 
would be not more ridiculous to deprive a young soldier of 
work on the use of arms, and the nature of fortification, than 
to take from a young female a book (whatever name it bore) 
which led her to consider those subjects which most concern 
her. Unquestionably love and marriage are those subjects,— 
It may so happen that her heart is never yielded, or her hand 
never bestowed; that she conquers the former, and declines the 
latter; but the probability is the reverse, and so entirely do her 
happiness and respectability depend upon the conduct she will 
pursue, and the station she will occupy, as a lover and a wife, 
that surely it is no unwise thing for her to read and to think 
(more especially before she has formed any predilection likely 
to influence her opinions) much upon the subject. 

Dr. Gregory advises every woman to secure, as far as possi- 
ble, that for which she marries; but it will not occur to a wo- 
man, that has not examined her own heart, or been led to remark 
upon her own desires, what is the wish that constitutes her pri- 
mary object in marriage ; for we are not subject to suspect our- - 
selves of avarice, ambition, or any other unworthy motive of action. 
The history of another’s feelings will reveal to us our own; the 
examination of another’s history will shew us wherein our own 
peculiarities consist.—We may thence learn what are the trials 
which we could endure, and what are those to which we have 
not the courage to submit. Every well drawn picture of real 
life offers a kind of chemical test, by which we may weigh our 
own tempers and dispositions, analyse our own principles, and 
see wherein they are wanting.—Without being subject to such 
examination, how many evils may occur in an ill-assorted con- 
nection? Love, which gives to all its votaries “ le couleur de 
Rose,” will unite the generous to the mean, not less than the 
rich with the poor; and the opposition in disposition may be 
productive of equal misery with the contrast in situation. 
Marriage reduces all things to their awn level; and the man 
who marries a shrew, and the woman who is bound to a ty- 
rant, soon wish that they had seen, through any other medium 
than their own false view, the character of that person te 
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whom they are tied for life; and as young people cannot be 
experienced, surely the apparent experience of others, exhibited, 
honestly and pleasantly, in a concentrated form, must be to them 
an invaluable present. 

Of late years, there has been by no means an undue proportion 
of Jove given in this class of writings, and the volumes of Sir 
Walter Scott, will hardly be accused of misleading young 
ladies by filling their heads with love, and love only.—Politics, 
History, and Religion, have all been introduced with consider- 
able, and, unquestionably, beneficial effect, into the circulating 
library; and since it is certain that fewer imprudent marriages 
take place than formerly, the improvement may, perhaps, in 
part, be attributed to the absence of former stimulants. In a 
late excellent novel, by Miss Porter, we find, however, that 
the love affairs of a young lady constitute, as formerly, the 
business of the story; and we confess that this legitimate use of 
the novel has, with us, a considerable charm, whilst the really 
instructive lesson contained in the early days of dear Honor 
O’Hara, leads us to contend for novels, even when they do 
expressly treat of those subjects which girls, beyond their 
school days, are apt to consider important, 

On recurring to our own observations on the effect of a 
taste for novel-reading, in early life, amongst our former compa- 
vions, we find that the most inveterate novel-readers we were 
acquainted with, are, at this moment, single women; a circum- 
stance perhaps to be accounted for from the inflated ideas in 
which they suffered themselves to indulge, and which forbade 
them to accept of ordinary mortals. The moderate readers 
dropped the habit as their duties increased, and forgot, in the 
actual cares of life, their former predilection for its fictions, 
sorrows, and extraordinary scenes, whilst they have retained 
more sensibility of heart and softness of manners than we have 
ever witnessed in women, who were either too wise to stoop to 
this class of reading, or so stupid as not to read at all. In 
several cases, women who have, for many years, been devoted 
to the cause of their families, and who only, of late, acquired 
leisure for pursuits once so dear to them, have returned to 
books of this description as to old friends, capable of soothing 
the solitude of widowhood, or renewing those affections neces- 
sarily blunted by time or circumstance: and it appears that they 
have a great advantage in possessing a taste which awakens a 
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thousand interesting reminiscences, and gives benevolent sym- 
pathies in the world rising around them. That which was, ip 
former times, too stimulating to their sensibility, now operates 
gently and beneficially, animating the heart to kindly feelings, 
from whence every species of charitable action may be expected 
to flow. It will rarely be found that a woman who can amuse 
herself with a written tale, will be one of those who seek scan- 
dalous anecdotes of their neighbours, or listen with unmoved 
apathy to the wants of the poor, or the’ sorrows of her ac. 
quaintance. She who thus revives her former feelings, will 
not look coldy on the man who first won her admiration, though 
age has changed his person, and the inquietudes of life affected 
his manners—she will not be found at a distant card-table when 
he is laid on a lonely couch; nor will she be found plotting for 
the aggrandizement of her daughter by a splendid match, whilst 
conscious that the poor girl’s bosom shrinks from it with horror, 
In early life the suppression of feeling, the regulation of sensibi- 
lity, is continually called for; but, in advanced life, it is not less 
desirable to guard against the torpor of indifference, to rouse 
the faculties by which we may be said to live in others, to fee] 
with them and for them; for thus alone can we escape becoming 
cold-hearted and selfish, unamiable and unworthy. 

Happy is that woman who in laying down the book which has 
taken her, for a season, into the world from which time and 
circumstances had withdrawn her, thereby restoring her ten- 
derfiess and recalling her philanthrophy, can take up (with all 
her energies and feelings awakened) that better work which 
will prepare her for the world to which she is hastening. It is 
only the fanatical and the splenetic who will deem such reading 
incompatible; for many a gentle and pious heart, which has 
sought innocent amusement in a dull hour from the former, 
can turn with higher views and more hallowed hopes to the 
latter, giving to its intensely-interesting history and sublime 
promises, those better portions of time, when the mind is most 
capable of appreciating that which is excellent, and the heart 
most humble and grateful—happier still, when she can per- 
suade her beloved partner to listen to her voice, consider with 
her the importance of the subject, and endeavour to render an 
union on earth eternally happy in heaven. 


B. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


An American Sketch. 


PerHaPs we nowhere read a more impressive lesson than we 
find among the scenes of infancy and boyhood, when, after 
many long years of absence, we return to ponder over the me- 
mory of the past, and sit ourselves down, in our native place, 
surrounded by the hills and valleys, the trees and streams, 
sacred to early friendship, but recognize only the faces of 
strangers who know us not—and witness the desolation made 
by time in the once wide circle of our acquaintance. It seems 
then, as if some early dream had burst upon our minds—a dream 
of happiness, of hope, of love, that had long ago gone down 
the long vista of years, and now suddenly returned by some 
enchantment, to read us a lesson on the mutability of things 
temporal—to talk tu us of life and death. 

The acquaintance which an evening’s ride in a mail-coach with 
a gentleman from the East-Indies once afforded me, induced 
me to tarry at a pretty rural village, a few hours ride from 
Philadelphia, a long summev’s day, that I might hear the re- 
flections of one thus situated, and learn from him one of those 
chapters in the history of past years, which nowhere have 
a record except on the memory; and which pass with man to 
the grave. He had lived to forget his youthful enthusiasm ; 
but it all came back with the sight of his childhood’s home. 
More than a quarter of a century had passed since he left the 
shores of the land to which he had now returned; and he had 
come, like the pilgrim of the forest, to visit the resting-place 
of his fathers; to tread on the threshold of his ancient family 
mansion, long since passed into the possession of strangers; 
to look upon the haunts of his playful infancy; and then re- 
turn across the great ocean to lay himself down in a foreign 
soil. 

Thirty years had not materially changed the face of the 
scene. The march of improvement had been slow, it had ef- 
faced but few of the ancient lineaments of the landscape—and 
then the great features of the country remained the same. 
The stranger’s name still appeared carved on the trunks of 
various trees; and he could discover a hundred traces of his 
hand remaining; but not one in all that village knew his face. 
“ He came; but they had passed away.” Scattered to the 
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four quarters of the world, or at rest in the quiet grave, were 
those who gave life and animation to that rural spot when he 
last left it; and he stood now upon an eminence that overlooked 
the river and the valley, and the tales of other times came 
before him. 

A neat, but somewhat ancient, habitation stood at the foot of 
the hill on the river bank, ‘ That,” said my companion, “ was 
the residence of the Wallaces—of Julia Wallace. She wasa year 
older than myself, but we were both young. Our families were 
intimate, and our intercourse constant; it was a season of sun- 
shine and flowers; but a winter followed—a winter,” he added, 
“that no sun has since entirely broken through. I was then 
an enthusiast; 1 loved her: it was a first affection, and on 
its issue depended all that was dear to my heart of hope and 
pleasure. The reign of reason has since succeeded—but I can- 
not think of her even now without feeling my heart swell in 
my bosom. While we had free access to each other, we lived 
like brother and sister; my only happiness consisted in little 
acts which I knew pleased her; it was a boyish passion then, 
But our families disagreed; a law-suit succeeded; all inter- 
course was broken off. Then I would have given the world 
to know that she loved, or thought of me, or would look upon 
me with the same smiling face. I stayed away, first through 
fear of detection by my father; then from these doubts; and 
at last we shunned each other, when we might have met, 
Then it was that I discovered the full extent of my attach- 
ment; it burned in my heart like a parching flame, and my 
health withered. I lay at the point of death, delirious with fe- 
ver, and given over by the physician. But I was bold then, and 
braved death to his face. When I recovered, Julia wasill; | 
casually heard of it; I dared not inquire particularly. One 
morning the housekeeper entered, and said, while a tear started 
in her eye—‘ Your old friend Julia Wallace is dead!’ 1 heard 
no more; a relapse succeeded—and when I again recovered 
my reason, she had been buried; I saw her new grave from 
my window; and I afterwards learned that my name was the 
last she uttered in the delirium that preceded her death. | 
carefully hid away my passion; I carried it with me a se- 
cret to India; now, for the first time, I reveal it. Yonder is 


Julia’s tombstone ; it is thirty-two years since it was erected.” 
0. 0. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRAVELS OF THE RUSSIAN MISSION TO CHINA; by George 

Timkowski. 2 vols.8vo, 1827. 

The route of this Mission lay through Mongolia, an extensive and barren 
tract of country, lying between Russia and the Chinese empire. Mon- 
golia, like all Central Asia, is but little known to Europeans; and has, 
indeed, few attractions to induce travellers to venture their lives and liber- 
ties among a horde of savages in an inhospitable region. The present 
volumes owe their origin to political circumstances, rather than to the spirit 
of private adventure. For a century, the Russians have, according to 
treaty, had an established Mission at Pekin; the members of which have 
usually been changed every ten years. 

The Mission of which these volumes are the record, departed from 
Kiakhta, on the confines of Russia, and passing through the desert of 
Gobi, entered China, by the Great Wall, near Kalgan, having, between 
August 3ist, 1820, and December 1st of the same year, passed over an 
extent of country of 1408 wersts. Of a country, with the very names of 
whose cities and rivers we are unacquainted, it would be impossible for us 
to present even a condensed account; indeed there is, in every uncivilized 
and barbarous country, not only a monotony of scenery, but, also, of cus- 
toms and habits. As the Mission passed through the Great Desert, its 
movements, if not rapid, were, at least, uninteresting, and admitting of 
little variety: on drawing near to the Great Wall, which encircles the Chi- 
nese territory to the north and west, our travellers were astonished at the 
prodigious flocks of cattle belonging to the royal farms. At one Oukerida 
alone, consisting of fifty tents, the flocks of the princes amounted to one 
hundred and ninety thousand sheep, divided into two hundred and twenty 
five flocks; and to an equal number of oxen, divided iuto herds of one 
hundred each; and the number of stallions is not smaller. Wealth of this 
description, it is added, makes a much greater impression on the Monguls, 
and inspires them with a higher idea of the power of the Emperor, than all 
the splendour of the Court of Peking. 

Of the capital itself, the account is very unsatisfactory; and it appears 
to be entirely taken fromra work of Father Gaubil, published at Paris, in 
1765. The population is stated at about two millions; a number which 
the extent of the city would hardly allow of; not being larger than Panis 
and its suburbs: but, we are told, in explanation, that twenty Chinese find 
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themselves very comfortable, where ten Europeans would complain of being 
crammed together. 

The ridiculous custom of compressing the feet, in infancy, of the Chinese 
women, appears to have had its rise in excessive jealousy alone; as they 
are, thereby, deprived of the power of walking with ease or freedom. The 
size of the foot, we are told, determines the value of the bride. The 
Mantchoo women let their feet grow to the regular size, but, in order to 
imitate the tottering gait of the Chinese ladies, they wear handsome shoes, 
embroidered with silk, with wooden soles, five inches thick. The police of 
the city is exceedingly strict; and even in so populous a town it is extremely 
rare to hear of any disorders. The theatres, of which there are six, are 
very much encouraged by the wealthy Chinese. The female parts are 
performed by youths, who act so well, that it is not easy to distinguish 
them from young women. 

To the scientific reader, and to the geographer, these volumes will be 
found valuable. They throw open to our knowledge, remote and untrodden 
countries; they discover to us, man under the influence of local circum- 
stances, and pclitical institutions, varying much from those under which we 
are accustomed to contemplate him; and they, therefore, offer to the mind 
of the philosopher much matter of curious enquiry and speculation. But 
to the general reader they will be found dry and uninteresting, both in 
themselves, and in their style and composition. 


TWO YEARS IN NEW SOUTH WALES; by P. Cunningham, Sur- 

geon, R.N. 2 vols. 1827. 

At a period when the tranquillity of the old world, and its exhaustion 
after a long and expensive war, render it difficult for her population to 
subsist within its own limits, either in affluence or comfort, it is a matter 
of serious enquiry as to the direction which the tide of emigration should 
take; lest in flying from the evils which we know, we plunge into the 
deeper calamities of an unpropitious change. Change of place and habi- 
tation is not necessarily a change of condition. 

Locum non animum mutant qui transmare currunt. 

Thousands have had to deplore the rashness of unadvised emigration, and 
to lament that, after every effort, they have only accumulated misfortunes, 
and plunged into deeper sorrows. It cannot, however, be denied that there 
are circumstances, under which, change is not only not injurious, but where 
it is positively beneficial. It is Mr. Cunningham’s object to shew that, to 
those who are seeking a new market for their industry and ingenuity, and 
profitable employment for their moderate capital, no country presents a 
fairer or more steady prospect of successful speculation than the British 
Colony of New South Wales. And considering the partialities, and evea 
prejudices of Britons, their attachment to the Institutions, language, and 
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customs of their country, it cannot fail to be, a priori, a most favourable 
consideration, that in leaving the land of their nativity for the shores of 
Australia, they do not resign the benign protection of its laws, or the civil 
liberty of which it boasts. The work before us proceeds evidently from a 
well-informed pen; it is a plain, unostentatious matter-of-fact book. Its 
details are sufficiently particular, without being tediously minute; it 
exbibits to us the Colony as it really is, “* Nothing extenuated, nor aught 
set down in malice.” Without holding out dazzling and deceptive temp- 
tations to lure us from our native land, he yet sufficiently demonstrates 
“ that the many difficulties and disappointments the emigrant will have to 
encounter in the onset, patience, perseverance, and prudence will gradually 
overcome,” and that no individual, ‘‘ possessing an original capital, can 
possibly fail here with a moderate proportion of common sense and industry 
to guide and urge him.” 

To those who meditate secession from the land of their fathers, or who 
may wish to gratify a laudable spirit of curiosity as to our Australian 
Colonies, we earnestly recommend the perusal of these volumes. 








MONT BLANC, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary Anne Browne. 

London. 1827. 

From the merit of the poems before us, we should never have supposed 
them the productions of a young lady in her fifteenth year; and yet such 
they are reported in the title-page to be. They evince strong poetical 
talent, and even matured taste. That we are justified in the very favour- 
able opinion we have formed of them, our readers will judge from the 
following specimen; and we assure them, that others, equally excellent, 
are to be found in almost every page of the volume. 


“‘T walk’d in the morn, when the beautiful shower 
Had left its tears on many a flower, 

When many a pearly diadem 

Was hanging upon the rose’s stem; 

And the fair lily’s bell was set 

With a bright dewy coronet ; 

And there the jessamine was budding, 

With silver stars its leaves bestudding ; 

And one rain-drop of lustre meek 

Was laid on a rose’s smiling cheek; 

And the rising sun with its welcome glance 
Had waked the buds from their evening trance ; 
And the ivy that circled the mouldering stone, 
Shone with a brilliancy not its own; 

Flowers with naturc’s tears bedew’d, 

That the pencil of heaven itself had blued, 
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Through their covert of green leaves flash, 

Like a tearful eye through its long dark lash; 

The sun-beam dries the gentle showers, 

And refresh’d are the beautiful smiling flowers. 
And this is like the sorrowing mind ;— 

Grief often leaves a balm behind; 

And so on earth the soul appears, 

Refresh’d by salutary tears, 

And even if sorrow through life should remain, 

We shall meet with peace in heaven again, 

And every tear of dark distress 

Shall be dried by the Sun of Righteousness.” 


THE PELICAN ISLAND, &c. By James Montgomery. London 

1827. 

It is, says an able writer, to the honour of the age, that Mr. Montgomery 
has been welcomed with the applause he deserves. He flattered none of 
the vices of mankind, nor even any of their opinions; he had no charm 
of story to win the attention of those who read a poem as they do a novel; 
he imitated no fashionable style; and he had no friends among the oligarchs 
of literature to go before him with a trumpet, and announce his merits. 
In spite of these disadvantages, his earliest poems were read and admired ; 
the name of Montgomery speedily attained a degree of celebrity which 
encouraged and rewarded him; he had struggled through many difficulties, 
and endured many afflictions, and the well-deserved applause which he 
was receiving came to him like the sun-shine to a flower which had been 
bent by a storm. His poems have been long selected for admiration by 
the public, and for praise by the majority of the critics. They are moral, 
they are pious, they are patriotic. Speaking the language of no sect, and 
of no party; containing neither panegyric nor satire; nothing but an 
originality in the manner of treating them could have attracted notice. 

In the early part of Mr, Montgomery’s literary career, an attempt was 
made to crush the rising poet: and it will ever be a stigma that a critique 
of so much weakness of argument, yet of such virulence of spirit, should 
have been permitted to disgrace any Review. The predictions of the 
critic, however, that “ in less than three years, nobody will know even the 
name of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ ”’ hes proved false; nor has public 
vpinion been backward to rebuke the malignity and ill-nature of the pro- 
phet. ‘* The West Indies,” ‘“‘ The Wanderer of Switzerland,” and ‘“‘ The 
World before the Flood,” have permanently established the author’s fame, 
and their own high character. 

The poem before us is, in every way, calculated to sustain his former 
celebrity; and occasions us only to regret that he who can delight us so 
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well, does so so seldom. It possesses all the qualities which give so much 
of interest and delight to the former productions of his pen; and is, more- 
over, distinguished by beauties, both in its imagery, language, and con- 
struction, peculiarly its own. The name of the poem is taken from the 
circumstance of an island, devastated by a tempest, reviving into aug- 
mented freshness and vigour; and becoming to two pelicans the place of 
their abode, during an hundred years, till they, at length, die in the midst 
of myriads of their progeny. The whole plan of the poem is well sus- 
tained, and beautifully diversified. Of the merit of the versification, we 
have affurded our readers an opportunity of judging by the extracts which 
are given at the close of our present number; and we feel assured that no 
testimony of ours to its merits can prove so strong or so satisfactory a re- 
commendation as that which their perusal will of themselves supply. 








NARRATIVE OF DON JUAN VAN HALEN’s Imprisonment in the 
Dungeon of the Inquisition at Madrid; and his Escape, in 1817 and 
1818. London. 1827. 

As Popery is belicved, by Protestants, to be the greatest corruption of 
Christianity, so the establishment of the Inquisition is the greatest offence 
of Popery; it isa monument of human cunning, human wickedness, and 
human folly. Its acts of violence, tyranny, and oppression, would be 
incredible, were it not for the mass of suffering and guilt by which they 
are attested. Whuoever calls to mind the atrocities of the Holy Office 
against the unoffending Albigenses; the cruelties which Ferdinand and 
Isabel exercised on the Jews of Spain; the treachery of Emanuel of 
Portugal; the sufferings of Constantino Ponce, chaplain to the Emperor 
Charles V., will need no further testimony to its cruelty and tyranny. 
The persecutions of Nero, find more than a parallel in the atrocities of 
this christian institution, in which despotism and intolerance have found 
their readiest instrament. As Spain appears most tenaciously to retain this 
engine of intolerance, so her annals are stained with the first appeal against 
heresy to the secular power, and the first blood shed with the forms of 
law in a persecution of christians against christians; Priscillian, the proto- 
martyr for the freedom of religious opinion, being a Spaniard. The liberty 
of the press, and the growing knowledge of the people, tend equally to 
weaken its power, and destroy its influence; but time and other cireuin- 
stances can alone effectually suppress it altogether. The Cortes had, in 
Spain, directed its suppression; but among the other blessings of legiti- 
iuacy, its re-establishment has marked the return of Ferdinand to the throne 
of that ill-fated country. ‘That its re-establishment is no idle menace, may 
be inferred from the work before us, which records the sufferings of Col, 
Van Halen, who became obnoxious to its vengeance, on suspicion of his 
favouring the Constitutionalists. 
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That Popery was the nurse and friend of tyranny and despotism, has 
long been our opinion; and we always look for national prosperity, civil 
liberty, and social blessings, in proportion as the influence and prevalence 
of this corrupt christianity are contracted in a state. Bat we did not know 
that this ecclesiastical office, so confessedly and unadvisedly wrecked its 
vengeance on those whose only heresy was of a political nature, until 
we read the narrative before us. It is possible that the recollection of 
oppression and suffering may have imparted a darker colouring to the 
statements before us than facts would warrant; but after every deduction, 
there remains enough of melancholy and undisputed proof that the genius 
of popery is a persecuting spirit, and that she is opposed to the improve- 
ment and welfare of mankind. 

We cannot give even an outline of the Colonel’s story, to our readers; 
but we earnestly recommend its perusal to all those of them who would 
more fully appreciate the blessings of their own lot, and who desire to 
ascertain the distinctive qualities of a free and an enslaved people, 








Entelligence relatibe to Diterature and the Arts. 


A new map of Great Britain, exhibiting its inland navigation, canals, 
and rail-roads, together with the site of its various mineral productions, 
is about to be published under the patronage of His Majesty, and a nume- 
rous body of the nobility, 


Winter’s Wreath.—A new Annual for 1828, is announced for publica- 
tion; it will consist of original pieces in prose and verse. The names of 
Mrs. Hannab More, Mrs. Hemans, Wordsworth, and other distinguished 
writers, are mentioned as contributors. The embellishments will be of the 
most elegant style, both in design and execution, 


Our readers are aware of a donation of ground, in the Regent’s Park, 
to the Zoological Society, as the site of an extensive museum and gardens 
for the exhibition of rare and foreign animals. The works are proceeding 
rapidly towards completion, and promise tu be an ornament to the Park, 
as well as an honour to the nation. 


It is with great pleasure that we announce to our readers the resumption 
ef that teuly astonishing work, the Thames Tunnel; the principal leakage 
of which is entirely stopped. Some trifling ones at the sides, which at 
present exist, are expected either to close themselves up or be exlausted, 
as they do not proceed from the river. Visitors are also admitted, as 
before the accident. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1827. 





CARRIAGE-DRESS. 


A press of lavender-coloured silk: the skirt is slightly ga- 
thered all round the waist, and trimmed at the border with one 
very deep puffing of the same material, headed by a rouleau of 
leaf trimming: this is also surmounted by a single pointed 
flounce: the body is made half high; the sleeves en gigét, fas- 
tened at the wrists with broad gold bracelets, A pelerine spen- 
cer of real lace, with falling pointed collar and epaulettes, edged 
with richly-figured vandyked lace. A flowing sash of figured 
pink riband, confined by a gold buckle. White satin hat, fanci- 
fully trimmed with pink satin, and crépe lisse, and ornamented 
with a plume of white feathers tipped with pink. Limerick 
gloves, and black kid shoes. 


EVENING-DRESS. 

A press of delicate fawn-coloured gauze: the skirt is finished 
with three flounces, pointed and edged with satin, a shade 
deeper than the dress; the body is rather high, with a deep fal- 
ling of blond: long sleeves of crépe lisse, finished at the top 
with points, and confined at the wrists with gold bracelets. 
Sash of richly-figured riband, with flowing ends. Pearl neck- 
lace, and ear-rings.—White kid gloves, and satin shoes. 


HEAD-DRESS. 

Tuere has been but little alteration in the fashionable head- 
dress, since our last publication; the bows are still worn large and 
brought rather forward ; the flowers are partly arranged between 
the bows, and partly surmounting them. Many ladies prefer 
very broad riband, which, introduced with taste, produces an 
elegant effect; the most fashionable colours are jonquil, and la- 
vender; the front is worn in very large light curls, and consi- 
dered most fashionable when divided in the centre. 

We are indebted to Miss Prerpoint, Edward-street, Portman- 
square, for these elegant dresses; and for the head-dress, to Mr. 
Cottey, Bishopsgate-street. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


Peuisses,of gros de Naples, of the most beautiful tints, such 
as mignonette leaf-green, etherial blue, and lilac, are the favour- 
ite out-door envelopes for the present month. These pelisses are 
open in front, and worn over white muslin dresses: the trim- 
mings consist of simple flutings, antique points at the wrists, 
and collars of the most plain and elegant make. Spencers of 
gros de Naples, of the most beautiful shape, the colour either 
lavender, or Parma-violet, are much admired, and are particu- 
larly appropriate for the walking costume of young ladies. 
Straps issuing from rings, are placed down each side of the 
bust, forming a wide stomacher, with a broad space between: the 
collar is narrow, standing up, and very slightly puckered: the 
sleeves at the wrist are finished with a double ruffle-frill, parted 
by a gold bracelet. With these elegant spencers are worn dresses 
of white muslin, trimmed with three flounces, worked in the most 
exquisite embroidery. Pelisses of crape, lined with coloured 
sarsnet, and fastened down the front with crape bows, are the 
newest envelope for the carriage: the most admired are of white 
crape, lined with jonquil: they have five very large plaits down 
the front, fastened by rosettes, edged round with Urling’s lace. 
Cachemere shawls are now worn in the cool of the evening: 
handkerchiefs of embroidered tulle, canezous, and mantilla-pele- 
rines, with long ends, brought through the sash in front, are 
very prevalent over high walking dresses. 

A beautiful carriage hat of white chip, was lately worn by a 
lady renowned for her elegant taste: it was lined with rose-co- 
Joured crape, and ornamented with two bouquets of roses, fas- 
tened with rose-coloured gauze ribands, fringed with black. On 
some Leghorn hats are placed bunches of wheat-ears, or bou- 
quets of flowers, surrounded by ears of ripe corn, mingled with 
corn-poppies; on others, several flat feathers are fastened by a 
bunch of short white marabouts, A bonnet of watered silk, of 
bright yellow colour, has just appeared; the brim is cavered with 
white tulle, embroidered in stripes: on the crown is a yellow 
silk fichu, covered in the same manner as the brim ; the points 
ot the fichu fastening the bonnet under the chin: silk bonnets 
are finished with white blond at the edge of the brim, and also 
round the ornaments surrounding the crown, between which are 
bouquets of small roses, 
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White dresses are now very general: they are elegantly em- 
broidered, trimmed with lace, and made in a very expensive 
manner: flounces constitute the chief trimming of these splendid 
dresses; and they are either finished at the edge with narrow 
lace, or a rich border of embroidery : these flounces fall one over 
the other, and form, with a pelisse of taffety or gros de Naples, a 
most beautiful summer walking costume. Silk dresses, made low, 
with a falling tucker of blond round the bust, and transparent long 
sleeves of the same colour as the dress, constitute an elegant at- 
tire for the theatre, or evening concert. Ball dresses are of co- 
loured gauze; the flounces beautifully embroidered in floize silk, 
of acolour much darker than that of the robe. Dresses of light 
coloured muslin are much in vogue ; they are often trimmed with 
only two broad bias folds; but flounces are the favourite trim- 
ming, bound with some striking colour, darker than the dress, 
and surmounted by a rouleau of the same material: these 
dresses are well adapted for the sea side: they do not, so soon 
as muslin, discover any soil, nor do they stain or spot like silk, 
when exposed to the spray of the sea. 

White and coloured gauze caps, of the turhan sfiape, are 
much in favour for half-dress, and at the summer theatres: 
morning cornettes are of fine figured net, and beautiful thread 
lace; the temples are ornamented with bows of striped gauze 
riband, and the ears of the cornette are left unfastened, with 
long strings of the same riband as the bows: some turbans of 
pink and white gauze, are ornamented with flowers. Caps of 
blond and tulle for home costume, are often'trimmed with riband 
and a few flowers: but young ladies prefer, as usual, at this 
season of the year, to have their own hair tastefully arranged, 
without any other ornament. For evening parties, or the rural 
ball, a few detached flowers among the bows and curls, a white 
ora red rose, constitute all the embellishment. Béret-turbans 
are tauch worn by married ladies in evening costume; those of 
blue crépe lisse, with a tuft of blue carled feathers on the right 
side, are the most admired: they are fastened together by a bow 
of blue gauze riband: under the brim of some dress hats seve- 
ral ladies wear a cordon of small flowers, such as the “ Forget- 
me-Not” and jessamine. 

The most fashionable colours are lavender, etherial-blue, 
Parma-violet, jonquil, and pink. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 
Paris, August 2\st, ige7, 

Ar the late féte at Tivoli gardens we observed three young 
ladies of great beauty, whose striking resemblance to each 
other, and uniform costume, plainly indicated that they were 
sisters. Their dresses, of rose-coloured organdy, were trimmed 
with two deep pinked flounces, bordered with three small and 
very narrow black loops. The top of these flounces, pinked 
in the smallest size, formed a ruche nearly black. The gir- 
dle corresponded with the dress: the black bracelets, the neck- 
lace, and ear-pendants, of jet, and a half scarf of black blond, 
presented altogether a toilet of the most charming kind. The 
dresses in general at Tivoli this year are very simple; the great- 
est luxury is in the variety of canezous, which, from the quan- 
tity of embroidery and lace upon them, are of a price which 
exceeds ten times that of the most elegant robe. A great many 
are of tulle, and have long points which form a scarf on the 
front. We have much admired, this week, the elegant toilet 
of a young bride, whose dress, of white Palmyrian silk, was 
sprinkled with small embroidered stars of white silk: the same 
kind of embroidery was placed on two flounces, separated by 
a garland embroidered on the skirt, and repeated above the hem 
and above the top of the second flounce: the corsage was in 
the form of a heart, in drapery; the long sleeves of blond pre- 
sented also a design of stars; and a superb veil of blond lace, 
fastened with much art on the head, formed a scarf on each 
side of the bust. A rich attire of fine pearls completed this 
elegant bridal dress. ° 

Among the toilets which we have observed at the theatres, 
we must not omit a beautiful dress of rose-coloured organdy, 
trimmed with three pinked flounces in festoons, bordered with 
embroidery of rose-coloured satin. Over this dress was worn 
a silk canezout with large sleeves of tulle, quadrilled with silk, 
which produced a fine effect. The wrists were ornamented with 
rich bracelets, and a superb straw hat, adorned with fine white 
plumes, completed this simple and elegant costume. 

We have seen, within these few days, a number of beautiful 
capute bonnets of straw-coloured crape; they are trimmed with 
ribands, half gauze and half satin, sewn together, Many hate 
of rice-straw are trimmed with large shells of gauze lisse; they 
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are also seen trimmed with white, with a degree of simplicity 
and freshness truly charming. 

At a grand ball lately given at Ranelagh-gardens, and which 
was honoured by the presence of the Duchess de Berri, young 
ladies for the most part wore their hair smooth, forming two 
large crossings on the front. Some wore curled tufts of hair 
above these half bands. On different head-dresses were seen 
tresses intermixed with knots of hair. The tortviseshell combs 
were generally worn very high. The girdles, composed of ri- 
bands, are the prettiest ornaments for rural ball-dresses. Those 
forming a stomacher on the bust produce a very elegant effect. 
We have seen some with three or four long ends which fall 
from the knot to the middle of the leg and terminate by a 
large fringe. Dresses of embroidered organdy are very pre- 
valent at rural parties. They are made in a variety of shapes, 
and of all colours. Muslin; dresses, with Persian designs, are 
always very great favourites. One of these, of a grey ground, 
strewed with a bouquet of roses, produced the most charming 
effect. 

Sceeves A LA Marte.—-A name more sonorous than that of 
sleeves en gigdt has at length been adopted at the toilet of our 
young beauties, and the sleeves @ la Marie appear with all the 
advantage of a pretty name and a.charming effect; and in 
adopting it, fashion gives it an interest even more powerful 
perhaps than that of novelty. 


The sleeves @ la Marie are made of clear muslin; they are 
very large, and’ wide towards the wrist, where they are puck- 
ered quite round to the height of three inches. They thus 
float over the arm, unless they are fastened by bracelets placed 
at equal distances. Sometimes they are plaited very small, but 
then before putting them on they are enlarged alittle, so as to 
present more the effect of a figured muslin. Large barege shawls 
are becoming every day more numerous; independently of those 
with large speckled squares, a number have white grounds, 
with a large blue, green, yellow, or deep red border; this 
border is sometimes quite plain, but the greater part is divided 
into four stripes at the distance of an inch from each other. 
One side of the shawl is ornamented with a fringe. Barege 
scarfs are only worn in half-dress; those of grenadine, Chinese 
crape, and others, are admired for all} toilets. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE WIDOW’S BRIDGE, 


1 stnG a lay once sung before: 

There dwelt an orphan boy, 

At Valencia, in days of yore, 

His widow’d mother’s joy. 

Her heart, oft sought, could ne’er be won: 
She aye refused to wed. 

“ Another than her only son 

A mother cannot love,”’ she said. 


It happ’d there was a tournay near, 

And to the gallant sight 

Thronged many a noble cavalier,— 

The youth will seek the fight. 

His Mother kiss’d him with a sigh, 

‘If while away from thee, 

Thou would’st not that I should die, 

Be not,” she said, “ three days from me.” 


The youth departed with his train ; 

A torrent check’d their speed ; 

And, ere the opposing bank they gain, 
Flung from his restive steed, 

He sunk beneath the wave. 

Mother! thus doom’d to see, 

Thy bright hopes perish in the grave, 
Ah, how I pity thee! 


A venerable pastor sought 

The tidings gently to impart; 

Alas! his tale the death-blow brought 
To her maternal heart. 

From that ’reft heart disconsolate 
There burst no trembling sigh ; 
There was no tear to mourn his fate, 
In her fixed vacant eye. 
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Despair no murmuring accents wrung 
From her grief-stricken breast: 

At length the faint and faultering tongue 
The holy man addressed,— 

“Oh! I must seek the torrent, where 

Its wildest current flows ; 

Say, Father! thou wilt lead me there? 

I there may find repose.” 


“ My all of worldly wealth bestow, 
To raise a bridge upon 

The spot, where those sad waters flow 
That ’reft me of my son: 

And it shall sooth my soul’s despair, 
Though all too late for me; 

That another ne’er again shall share 
In this my misery.” 





«« And lay me by the headlong wave, 
’Mid the reeds rustling there, 

And let the tablet on my grave 

My dying accents bear ; 

‘ Beneath this stone doth rest 

The frail remains of one, 

Whose conscious soul more blest, 
Whose soul is with her son.’ ” 


Her gentle spirit fled, 

Her last wish was obey’d, 
They took the beauteous dead, 
And by the river laid. 

And still Valencia nigh, 

The Widow’s Bridge appears, 
Oft traversed with a sigh, 
And dew’d with pity’s tears. 
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THE FIRST STORM; 


FROM MONTGOMERY'S PELICAN ISLAND, 


‘+ Once, at high noon, amidst a sultry calm, 
Looking around for comfort, I descried, 

Far on the green horizon’s utmost verge, 

A wreath of cloud; to me a glad discovery, 

For each new image sprang a new idea, 

The germ of thoughts to come, that could not die. 
The little vapour rapidly expanded, 

Lowering and thickening till it hid the sun, 

And threw a starless night upon the sea. 

Eagerly, tremblingly, I watch’d the end. 

Faint gleam’d the lightning, followed by no peal; 
Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale; 

Nor long the issue tarried ; then the wind, 
Unprison’d, blew its trumpet loud and shrill. 

Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously; the rain 
Came down like music, and the full-toned thunder 
Roll’d in grand harmony throughout high heaven; 
Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 
Drown’d in his own stupendous uproar all 

The voices of the storm beside; meanwhile 

A war of mountains raged upon his surface, 
Mountains each other swallowing, and again 
New Alps and Andes, from unfathomed valleys 
Upstarting, join’d the battle; like those sons 

Of earth,—giants, rebounding as new-born 

From every fall on their unwearied mother. 

I glow’d with all the rapture of the strife; 
Beneath was one wild whirl of foaming surges ; 
Above the array of lightnings, like the swords 

Of cherubim, wide brandish’d, to repel 
Aggression from Heaven’s gates; their flaming strokes 
Quench’d momentarily in the vast abyss. 





The voice of Him who walks upon the wind, 
And sets his throne upon the floods, rebuked 
The headlong tempest in its mid-career, 

And turn’d its horrors to magnificence. 
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The evening sun broke through th’ embattled clouds, 
And threw round sky and sea, as by enchantment, 

A radiant girdle, binding them to peace, 

In the full rainbow’s harmony of beams; 

No brilliant fragment, but one sevenfold circle, 

That spann’d the horizon, meted out the heavens, 
And underarch’d the ocean. 

+ € a * a s + * 


Next morn, in mockery of a storm, the breeze 
And waters skirmish’d, bubble armies fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges, 

And where they fell all covered with their glory, 
Traced in white foam on the cerulean main 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars.” 








TO ARTHUR. 


Tue bonds are rent,—are rent in twain, 
That bound us long together; 

No human power can knit again 
Those links, now burst for ever! 

A wily hand,—a serpent heart, 
Those ties have. disunited ; 

And coldness, caused by cunning art, 
Hath friendship’s faith requited. 


But thee I pity—for I know 

The black, black breast that wiled thee, 
Shall yet ere long most clearly show 

It wronged me, and beguiled thee. 


For that false heart loves to deceive, 
And wavers like the willow; 
And as you left me, thee ’twill leave, 
As foam melts on the billow! 
There are more snakes in life’s drear road, 
Than those ’midst long grass lurking, 
And poisons, stronger than they breed, 
In human hearts are working! 
Madras. R. Carper CampBELt. 
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THE GARLAND OF LOVE. 


' 

| | Tuovcu trifling the present, and simple the flowers, 
Which for thee, I have culled in the grove, 

Though sweeter may bloom ’mid thy own native bowers, 
Yet this is “ the Garland of Love.” 


| 

Love I send in the wreath, and love lies in my heart, 
| And this truth may affection still prove, 

| That friendship will ne’er from our bosoms depart, 


| | | But bloom as this “* Garland of Love.” 


May peace, ever wait, on thy pilgrimage here, 
And bliss be thy portion above, 
With pleasure I write; yet affection’s fond tear 
Is shed on the “‘ Garland of Love.” 
Rosetta. 





LEILA AND ALBERT. 
As round her lover’s neck she clung, 
Fair Leila wept in agony; 
Despair her gentle bosom wrung— 
Albert! ‘those sighs are breath’d for thee. 





She urged the perils that he sought, 
She heard the distant cannons roar, 
Then! Leila, came the sick’ning thought 
“ We part—perchance, to meet no more. 


” 


ee we —_ 


He held her fondly to his heart, 
Essay’d to calm her troubled breast, 
. Some words of comfort to impart, 
While tenderly her hand he prest. 








‘<Come, dearest! dry those precious tears, 
| And cease our parting to deplore ; 
Believe me, thine are groundless fears, 
When next we meet—we part no more.” 


\ 
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MATERNAL FEELINGS. 


Yet, midst the gall and wormwood of her lot, 
She tasted joys, which none but woman knows, 
The hopes, fears, feelings, raptures of a mother: 
Well-nigh compensating for his unkindness, 
Whom yet with all her fervent soul she loved. 
Dearer to her than all the universe, 

The looks, the cries, the embraces of her babes; 
In each of whom she lived a separate life, 

And felt the fountain, whence their veins were filled, 
Flow in perpetual union with the streams 

That swelled their pulses, and throbbed back through her’s. 
Oh ’twas benign relief, when my vexed eye 
Could turn from man, the sordid, selfish savage, 
And gaze on woman in her self-denial; 

To him and to their offspring all alive, 

Dead only to herself—save when she won 

His unexpected smile; then, then she looked 

A thousand times more beautiful, to meet 

A glance of aught like tenderness from him; 
And sent the sunshine of her happy heart 

So warm into the charnel house of his, 

That nature’s genuine sympathies awoke, 

And he almost forgot himself in her. 

O man! lost man! amid the desolation 

Of goodness in thy soul, there yet remains 


One spark of deity,—that spark is—love. 
Montgomery's Pelican Island, 








THE MANIAC’S STORY. 
A BALLAD. 


WueEn the moon from spangled skies 
With silver tipp’d the hills around, 
When from thousand starry eyes, 
Dewy tears bedew’d the ground; 
Then I used to seek the vale, 
There to list my Henry’s tale; 
There together did we rove, 
Tell our oft-told tale of love, 
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Ob, how sweetly, but how fast, 
Flew those hours-.of love and bliss, 
Hours, alas! too sweet to last 
In a world of woe like this! 
When last time my Henry came, 
Frenzy shook his alter’d frame, 
While lie lisp’d mete histheart,” « . 
Crying, “Emma, we must part!” 
“Yes! my father’s stern command, 
(Cruel, cruel father he!) 
Bids me fly my native land, 
Fly from love, and hope, and thee! 
Oh, I must resign thee! yet, 
Dearest, thus though torn irom thee, 
Ne’er will I thy love forget, 
Ne’er shall mine another’s be!” 





In a last, a long caress, 
On his beating breast I hung; 
Oh, if e’er was bitterness, 
’Twas what then this bosom wrung! 
Never I beheld him more; 
Yet he kept the oath he swore ; 
The crescent then that gilt the wave, 
Gleam’d at full, above his grave! 


Cc. M—. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to express our regret that the continuation of “ Nobody’s Journal,” 
should have been omitted in our last Number; it was occasioned by an irregularity 
in transmission to the Printer, for which neither the Editor nor Publishers are 
responsible. 

Mr, R. Calder Campbell’s packet has duly reached us, for which we are obliged; 
and the contents of which will find ready admission to our pages. 


“ Stanzas on a Coward,” are received—but we cannot promise their insertion in 
their present state. 





“‘ The Minstrel’s Grave,” by M. L. D. will find early insertion. 

We are much pleased to hear from our old correspondent M. L. G. though under 
a new signature. Her favours are accepted, and will meet early insertion. 

We have recgjved the letters from Sheerness.—If the Portrait mentioned can be 
obtained, we shall be obliged.—The Poetry sent, will, in part, be admitted. 

“‘ The Chance Child,” and Verses by St. Idur, are come to hand, in time for our 
acknowledgment, but too late for perusal. 















































